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MISS MARIA CHALON. 


WE derive no ordinary pleasure in being able to add, from 
time to time, to the long list of our fair countrywomen, 
who have eminently distinguished themselves in the cultiva- 
tion and practice of the fine Arts. When we consider how 
difficult is the path that leads to perfection, either in Puetry or 
Painting, it is gratifying to.see so many females of the present 
day, who,. possessing energy of mind united with gentleness of 
manners, do henour to the country that has given them birth, 
by the extent of their acquirements, and the brilliancy of their 
genius. 

It must not be forgotten that it is only (comparatively speak- 
ing,) within a very short period that Painting has been, to any 
great extent, cultivated by English artists. The indefatigable 
Mr. Virtue, in compiling his work on the state of painting in 
England, could find no trace nor record of the art during several 
reigns. Our ancestors, many of whom immortalized themselves 
by deeds of arms, appear to have chiefly encouraged art, only 
as it was connected with war. The decorating their beautifully 
inlaid sui#s of armour, monopolized the whole of British genius. 
Painting flourished ony, at that time, in countries remote from 
their own, where it was nurtured and encouraged by sovereign 
princes and munificent popes. Our first Charles, it is true, 
had a cultivated taste, a refined feeling, and a love for the arts ; 
all which, perhaps, he gratified as far as the troubles of bis 
reign permitted. In him genius had a friend; but so late as 
the reign of George the Second, Britain had a monarch, who 
did not scruple to declare, that he “hated both Loetry and 
bainting.” We give the language of this monarch as recorded 
by the historian of that period. If his successors had been 
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content to remain as unlearned and as destitute of taste as him- 
self, what, we ask, would have been the state of art in Eng- 
land? 

Consequent, however, on the formation of the Royal Aca- 
demy, under the auspices of George the Third, artists have been 
eradually increasing, both in number and talent; among these 
we are happy to see many ladies, whose reputation stands de- 
servedly high in the public estimation. That this is not gra- 
tuitous or partial commendation, we need, in proof, only to 
refer our readers to their respective works, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the British Institution, &c. 

In the exhibition of the British Institution in 1825, profess- 
ing to be the most successful efforts of British skill, were two 
fine!y coloured heads of “ Devotion and Cheerfulness,’ by Mrs.. 
Carpenter. That the productions of a lady should be selected on 
such an occasion, is highly honourable to female talent as well 
as a just tribute to the artist herself.—The present Exhibition at 
Somerset-house presents us also with numerous productions from 
the pencils of many of our fair competitors for fame. The pic- 
tures by Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. Henderson, Miss Beaumont, Miss 
Gouldsmith, &c. have great merit. ‘Lhe portraits in miniature 
by Mrs. Robertson, Mrs. Green, and Mrs. Mee, by the Misses 
Sharpe, Drummond, Ross, Jones, &c. exhibit beautiful spe- 
cimens in this department of painting. In flowers and fruit we 
have long had some fine productions from the pencils of Mrs. 
Fielding and Miss Byrne; and we should feel most severe dis- 
appointment at their absence from the Academy this year, but 
that Mrs. Pope, by the superior efforts of her acknowledged 
talents, has, on the present occasion, surpassed even her own 
former unrivalled productions, and left us little to regret in this 
respect; for so true to nature are the productions of this lady, 
that Flora herself could not but look with pleasure on them. 
Mrs. Kearse, Mrs. Cole, and Miss Burbank, have sume choice 
specimens; and the grapes of Miss Gandy are so truly natural 
in appearance, that we could almost fancy them real. Did our 
limits allow, we could mention many others equally deserving 
of our admiration, but enough has been said to show to what a 
degree of excellence female talent has attained. Among the 
possessors of it, who have high claims for honourable notice 
and distinct mevtion, is the young lady whose portrait accom- 
panies our present number; and whose name must be familiar 
to every lover of the fine arts, 
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Miss Maria Chalon, who resides in Beaumontestreet, De- 
vonshire-place, was born in London, and is the daughter of 
Mr. H. B. Chalon, animal painter to his present Majesty, to the 
late Princess Charlotte, and to their Royal Highnesses the late 
Duke and Duchess of York. The mother of Miss Chalon is 
sister to that distinguished artist, Mr. James Ward, R. A.; the 
late Mr. Wm. Ward, whose works are too well known to re- 
quire our commendation, was also her brother: she is, therefore, 
closely connected with artists whose works have long been the 
subjects of public admiration, and through whose united ta- 
lents, animal painting, in particular, has reached a degree of 
excellence hitherto unknown in this country. It is not to be 
wondered at that Miss Chalon, thus situated, should imbibe a 
taste for an art which had so distinguisbed her family. Though 
genius is not hereditary, yet another’s fame and distinction 
give birth to emulation, and kindle the latent sparks of genius 
and talent. At an early age we find Miss Chalon cultivating 
a taste for painting and music with all the assiduity and 
energy that a natural passion for the arts may be supposed 
likely to inspire in the breast of a young and ardent votary, 
giving birth to that enthusiasm which can alone conquer every 
difficulty, and conduce to the) attainment of that excellence in 
painting which distinguishes so many of our fair countrywomen 
of the present day, notwithstanding the necessarily limited op- 
portunities of improvement with which they are favoured. 
Whilst to men, a wide field of study, both at home and abroad, 
is thrown open without restraint, and many facilities afforded to 
their exertions, we cannot award too much praise to such of our 
fair artists as have risen to eminence under the disadvantages 
with which they have pursued their professional duties. 

With the aid only of occasional instruction from her father 
and her friends, Miss Chalon made a rapid progress in her 
favourite pursuits, and soon sharing in the honours ani re- 
wards bestowed by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
she fully realized the most sanguine expectations of her friends. 
Her industry and application being. thus far crowned with 
success, her inclination led her to adopt miniature-painting as a 
profession. The productions of Miss Chalon are distinguished 
by a careful and graceful execution, a happy style of colouring, 
and, what is very necessary to a portrait-painter, a fidelity 
that gives confidence to those who have patronized her. For 
the truth of these remarks, we can confidently refer our read- 
ers to the productions of this artist in the present Exhibi- 
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tion: and if (as we trust) there are many among them, who 
have the pleasure of knowing the lady represented in the 
portrait No. 751, we are sure they will coincide in our judg- 
ment, from the powerful resemblance this pleasing portrait 
bears to the original, in its contemplative character, and na- 
tural expressions. Miss Chalon has the happiness of enjoying 
the respect and approbation of artists of eminence; many of 
whom, we know, speak in high terms of her talents, and to one 
eminent individual among the Royal Academicians, she is 
greatly indebted, for his kind and unsolicited remarks on her 
works, and for his judicious hints for her improvement. 

The patronage of distinguished individuals may be considered 
as an offering not less due to talent, than one amongst the rewards 
most pleasing and gratifying to artists themselves. Mr, Chalon 
long enjoyed the particular notice of the late Duke of York, which 
continued up to the period of His Royal Highness’s lamented 
decease. In the death of the Duke of York, Mr, Chalon lost a 
kind patron, and encourager of his talent; and in this loss, Miss 
Chalon equally participates, as she had the honour, some time 
previous to his death, of being appointed “ Portrait Paintress 
to his Royal Highness,” for whom she executed several posthu- 
mous portraits of the late Duchess of York, from a favourite pic- 
ture, with a fidelity and taste that gave her royal patron the 
highest satisfaction. These copies are now, we believe, in the 
possession of different individuals of distinction, to whom they 
were presented hy the late Duke; and while they may be re- 
garded as testimonials of the estimation in which the talents of 
the artist were held by her Royal Patron, the manner in which 
his approbation was expressed, furnishes another, among the 
many instances that could be given of the disinterested kind- 
ness, the courteous and easy affability, that marked the con- 
duct of this regretted member of the Royal Family. 

It has often been remarked with great truth, that manners the 
most unassuming and mild, are most frequently found united 
with talents, and acquirements of that high order, which it is 
the lot of few to possess. Miss Chalon is a striking proof of 
the correctness of this observation. Nature has been liberal ta 
her in every respect, but more particularly in those qualities of 
the mind, which secure to the possessors the warmest affection 
of their friends, and the sincerest esteem and lasting respect 
of their acquaintance. 

D. D. 
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MODERN LITERATURE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF BAGDAD, ITS INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, &c. 


Tue city of Bagdad stands on a level plain, on the north-east 
bank of the Tigris, having one of its sides close to the water’s 
edge. The wall by which it is surrounded, is built entirely of 
brick, of different qualities and workmanship, according to the 
age in which the work was done; the most ancient being the 
best. It has large round towers at the principal angles, with 
smaller towers at short distances from each other, in the inter 
vals between the larger ones. On the large towers are batteries 
planted with brass cannon of different calibre, badly mounted, 
and not more than fifty in number, including all the fortifica- 
tions towards the land side of the city. There are three gates 
of entrance and outlet; one on the south-east, a second on the 
north-east, and a third on the north-west of the city. ‘The 
last of these is the principal one, leading from the most ftre- 
quented road to the most populous and busy part of the town, 
having the exercise ground for playing the Turkish game of 
the gereed just without it, with the great market, and the Pa- 
cha’s palace, not far distant within. The whole wall has a dry 
ditch of considerable depth around it, but this is merely an ex- 
cavation without masonry or lining of any kind. 

The whole of the country to the north and east of Bagdad, 
as far as can be seen in riding around its walls, is one flat waste, 
scarcely a tree or village to be perceived throughout its whole 
extent; but, as the roads from the interior traverse this level 
plain, it is occasionally enlivened by the appearance of parties 
of horsemen, passing to and fro from the city at all hours of the 
day. 

The interior of the town offers fewer objects of interest than 
one would expect, from the celebrity which the name of Bagdad 
has obtained as an oriental emporium of wealth and magnifi- 
cence. A large portion of the ground included within the walls 
is unoccupied by buildings, particularly on the north-eastern 
side; and even where edifices abound, particularly in the more 
populous quarter of the city, near the river, a profusion of 
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trees are seen; so that, on viewing the whole from the terrace 
of any of the houses within the walls, it appears like a city 
arising from amid a grove of palms, or, like what Babylon is 
supposed to have been, a walled province rather than a single 








town. 
All the buildings, both public and private, are constructed of 


furnace-burnt bricks, of a yellowish red colour, a small] size, 
and with such rounded angles as prove most of them to have 
been used repeatedly before, being taken perhaps from the 
ruins of one edifice to construct a second, and again, from the 
fallen fragments of that to compose a third. In the few in- 
stances, where the bricks are new, they have an appearance of 
cleanliness and neatness never presented by the old. 

The streets of Bagdad, as in all other eastern towns, are 
narrow and unpaved, and their sides present generally. two 
blank walls, windows being rarely seep opening on the public 
thoroughfare, while the doors of entrance leading to the dwell- 
ings from thence are small and mean. These streets are more 
intricate and winding than in many of the great towns of 
Turkey, and, with the exception of some tolerably regular lines 
of bazaars, and a few open squares, the interior of Bagdad is a 
labyrinth of dileys and passages. 

The Serai, or Palace of the Pasha, is an extensive rather 
than a grand building. It stands in the north-west quarter of 
the town, and not far from the banks of the Tigris. It contains 
within its walls most of the public offices, with spacious accom- 
modations for the Pasha’s suite, his stud, and attendants; but 
being a comparatively modern building, with additions made at 
different periods, it forms a large pile of the most confused plan, 
offering nothing of architectural beauty, strength, or interest. 

The mosques, which are always the prominent objects in 
Mahommedan cities, are here built in a different style from 
those seen in most other parts of Turkey. The most ancient 
of these is thought to be the “ Jamah el Sookh el Gazel,” so 
called from its standing in the market where cotton-thread is 
sold. 

The Jamah el Merjameeah, a mosque not far distant from this, 
has some remains of old and very rich Arabesque work on its 
surface. The body of the mosque itself is modern, and its 
interior presents nothing remarkable, but its door of entrance is 
exceedingly fine and lofty. 
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The Sookh e) Bafto, or market of muslins, which is continued 
in a street leading from this mosque, is apparently of the same 
age with its beautiful gate. I observed in this market, or bazaar, 
a peculiarity which I had never seen elsewhere; namely, a band 
of old Arabic inscriptions over each shop-bench, sculptured in 
large characters, and with as much care as in any of the mosques. 
These were executed with so much regularity and uniformity, 
as to induce a belief of their being coeval with the bazaar itself, 
which was very old; but whether they designated the names of 
the occupiers at its first opening, promulgated some holy sen- 
tence, or marked the date of the foundation, we could not, in 
the hurry of our excursion, ascertain. 

The Jamah el Khassakey, like the two former mosques, has 
but a small portion of the original edifice remaining. In this 
is seen a niche of prayer, peculiarly remarkable. These niches 
are generally simple and unadorned recesses, directing the wor- 
shipper towards the Kaaba at Mecca; and they have been held 
to denote, at the same time, the invisibility of God—which is 
supposed to be expressed, by having them perfectly plain and 
empty, in contradistinction to similar recesses in the temples of 
infidels, which were invariably occupied by idols, or figures 
of human beings. The niche of this mosque, which is of the 
usual concave form, is crowned by a Roman arch, supported on 
two small columns. These last have square pedestals, spirally 
fluted shafts, and a rich capital of flowers, like a profuse and 
florid composite. Around the arch, from pillar to pillar, is a 
sculptured frieze, resembling those seen on the Roman monu- 
ment, called the Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem, on the door 
of the Roman palace at Konnawaught in the plains of the 
Hauran, and on the other Roman temples and early Christian 
churches in the eastern parts of Syria. The work seen in the 
interior of this mosque seemed to be of much later date than the 
original building. It was not merely simple, but mean, though 
it had several Arabic inscriptions, in a good upright character 
of the Persians. The minaret is apparently a work of the pre- 
sent eentury, and offers nothing remarkable in its structure, 
its form being after the other towers in the town, and its surface 
one tawdry glare of green, black, and other coloured tiles, 
mixed with the brick of which it is built. 

The Jamah el Vizier, which is seated near the Tigris, and 
only a few yards from the Bab el Jissr, or gate of the bridge, 
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has a fine dome and lofty minaret. The great mosque, seated 
in the square of El Maidan, in the way from the north-west 
gate to the palace and the British residence, is also a noble 
building: but most of the others, not here particularly named, 
are of comparatively inferior importance. 

The domes of Bagdad are said to be in the Persian taste; and 
the difference of their form and style of decoration, from those 
of Turkey and Arabia, was one of the first peculiarities which 
struck me on entering the city. There are two or three insig- 
nificant domes, of a flattened form and plain surface; but the 
principal ones are al! high and disproportionately narrow, their 
height exceeding their diameter by about one half. They are 
richly ornamented with glazed tiles and painting, the colours 
used being chiefly green and white. Some of the inscriptions 
are also executed in this fanciful manner, in bands running 
round the foot of the dome. The glitter of these colours, re- 
flected from a polished surface, gives a gaiety and liveliness, 
rather than majesty or magnificence, to the buildings; but al- 
though unexpected novelty is generally agreeable, yet, both at 
first sight, and after repeated observation, the Persian domes 


appeared to me much inferior to the rich and stately domes of 


Egypt, and especially those of the Mamlouk sepulchres at 
Cairo. 

The minarets, ornamented in the same manner and offering 
the same bright assemblage of colours, are not to be compared 
to the plain and grave dignity of some of the Turkish towers at 
Diarbekr, Aleppo, and Damascus; nor to the lighter elegance 
of many of those in the larger towns on the banks of the Nile. 

Both on the domes and minarets of Bagdad, the high green 
rod, with a globe surmounted by a crescent, as represented in 
most of the Eastern scenery exhibited on the English stage, 
is however frequently seen, though this is not common in 
other parts of Turkey. The number of the mosques in this city 
is thought to exceed a hundred; but of these, not more than 
thirty can be distinguished by their particular minarets or 
steeples, the rest are probably mere chapels, oratories, tombs, 
and venerated places, resorted to by the populace for prayers. 

The public khans or caravanserais, amount to about thirty ; 
hut they are all inferior in their construction to those of Diar- 
bekr and Orfah. One of these, called Khan el Oorthweh, is re- 
uiarkable, as having both its larger and smaller arches pointed, 
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with the intermediate range of a flattened form and central in- 
dentation. This edifice bears the marks of a considerable anti- 
quity; it is well built, of a very dark-coloured brick, with 
white cement, and has all the usual ornaments of Arabic 
and,, Turkish architecture, in stalactite drops, overhanging 
niches, &c. 

The bazaars are numerous, and mostly formed of long, straight, 
and tolerably wide avenues. ‘The best of these are vaulted over 
with brick-work; but the greater number are merely covered 
by flat beams, laid across from side to side, to support a roof 
of straw, dried leaves, or branches of trees or grass. The 
shops in these bazaars are well furnished with Indian commo- 
dities. Throughout the city there is not a bazaar that can be 
compared with the one adjoining the Khan el Goomrook, at 
Orfah. The one most recently built is the largest and the best ; 
this is long, wide, lofty, and well filled with dexiers and wares, 
but there is still an air of meanness about it, which I had never 
before observed in any large Turkish city. 

The baths are also inferior to those of all the large towns of 
Mesopotamia, through which I had yet passed. There are said 
to be more than fifty of these establishments at Bagdad, and, 
on the day of my arrival, [ was taken to one of the best of 
them. This was large, and well supplied with water; but its 
bare brick walls, only here and there patched with tiles of 
birds and flowers, its poor pavement, and general gloom and 
nakedness, were of the most forbidding kind. The attendants 
were inferior in adroitness to the Egyptians and Damascenes: 
of this difference I had the best opportunity of judging; for, 
being taken to the bath by one of Mr. Rich’s servants, I was, 
on that account, treated with extraordinary respect by the mas- 
ter and his assistants; and if, under these circumstances, the 
inferiority was very remarkble, it was likely to be still more 
sO upon a general comparison between them by casual visitors 
and strangers. ’ 

Of the private houses of Bagdad, I saw but little, excepting 
only their exterior walls and terraces. It struck me as singular, 
that, throughout the whole of this large city, I had not seen 
even One pointed arch in the door of entrance to any private 
dwelling: they were all either round or flat, having a faney 
work of small bricks about them; and even in those parts of the 
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old bazaars and ruined mosques, in which the pointed arch is 
seen, its form is nearer to the Gothic than to the common Sara- 
cenic shape, which I had also observed to be the case at Mousal: 
so that Bagdad could not have been the original seat of Saracenic 
architecture, which probably took it rise much farther in the 
west. 

The houses consist of ranges of apartments opening into a 
square interior court: and while subterranean rooms, called 
serdaubs, are occupied during the day for the sake of shelter 
from the intense heat, the open terraces are used for the evening 
meal, and for sleeping on at night. From the terrace of Mr. 
Rich’s residence, which was divided into many compartments, 
each having its separate passage of ascent and descent, and 
forming, indeed, so many unroofed chambers, we could com- 
mand at the first opening of the morning, just such a view of 
Bagdad, as is given in the “ Diable Boiteaux’” of Madrid, 
showing us all the families of Bagdad, with their sleeping 
apartments unroofed, and those near our own abode often in suf- 
ficiently interesting situations. 

The population of Bagdad is variously estimated at from fifty 
to one hundred thousand. It is less than that of Aleppo, but 
greater than that of Damascus, so that about eighty thousand 
may be near the truth. The chief officers of the civil and mili- 
tary government are from the families of Osmanlies, or Con- 
stantinople Turks, though they are themselves mostly natives of 
this city.. The merchants and traders are almost all'of Arab 
descent; and the lower orders of the people are a mixture of 
Turkish, Arabic, Persixn, and Indian blood, in all their differ- 
ent varieties. There are some Jews, and Christians also, who 
preserve their distinct classes; while the strangers in the town 
are composed of Koords, Persians, and Desert Arabs, of each 
of which there are generally a considerable number. 

The dress of the Bagdad Turks differs from those of their 
more northern countrymen, in being less gay and splendid; and 
their horses, arms, and accoutrements, are all inferior to those 
used in the other great cities of the empire. The Mamlouk 
dress of Egypt, so common among the Turkish cavalry, is 
never seen here; nor did I observe the large shelwar of Con- 
stantinople, but in a very few instances. Turbans are rarely or 








‘never worn by the Osmanli Turks of Bagdad, the head being 
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covered among them by the cloth cap, or kaook, of a higher and 
more narrow form than that used at Constantinople, bound round 
in a peculiar way by gold-flowered muslin at the foot. Angora 
shalloons are worn; for the trowsers, jubbé, and bivish, or outer 
robes, during the summer; and cloth for the two last, in win- 
ter only; but the dress of the Bagdad residents is, upon the 
whole, unusually plain, in comparison with that of other Asi- 
atics. 

The costume of the merchants is purely Arab, though gene- 
rally of a better kind than that of the desert, being made up 
almost wholly of Indian cotton manufactures for the caftan, 
fing shalloons for the upper garments, and worked muslins for 
the waist and head. Nowhere are plain white turbans so gene- 
ralas at Bagdad; the very Jowest order of Mahommedans wear 
them, as a distinction of their faith; and their way of putting 
them on is at once characteristic and graceful. 

The Jews and Christians dress, as elsewhere throughout ‘T'ur- 
key, in dark robes, with Cashmere shawls, or blue muslin, for 
turbans. The Persians retain the dress of their own country, 
by which they may instantly be distinguished from the other 
classes; and the Desert Arabs are known by their kefleah, or 
silk and cotton head-dress, their abba, or large wooHen cloak, 
and their curved,yambeah, or dagger of the Yemen shape. 

The dress of the females of Bagdad is as mean as that used 
in the poorest villages of Mesopotamia; women of all classes 
being enveloped in a blue check cloth, similar to that worn by 
the lowest orders in Egypt, and having the face covered with a 
piece of stiff black gauze. The women of the surrounding 
country, who are seen here in crowds in the markets, which 
are chiefly supplied by their industry, wear no such veils; over 
their head is often thrown a checked cotton cloth of red and 
yellow, and their faces are openly exposed to view, with the 
exception of the mouth being sometimes covered. As among the 
Bedouins of the Desert, these women have their lips stained 
blue, with lines and other marks on different parts of their 
faces; heavy bracelets and anclets are also worn by them; and 
the nose is either adorned by a large ring, or a solid, filet, 
circular piece of gold stuck in one nostril, of the size, shape, 
and appearance of the fancy gilt buttons worn by the English 
peasanty on their Sunday coats. 
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The government of Bagdad is in the hands of a Pasha as- 
sisted by a council. The Pasha himself, though receiving-his 
appointment from the Sultan at Constantinople, is generally 
dependent for his admission into the city and his retention of 
power on the public voice, not ascertained by votes as in Europe, 
but popularly expressed in the clamorous manner in which de- 
spotic governments give vent to their preferences. His council 
is composed of several great officers of state, and the chiefs of 
the several departments of government: these meet on Fridays 
at the public Divan, for the consideration of important questions, 
and their opinions are heard and weighed in all affairs of conse- 
quence, though the common routine of ordinary business pro- 
ceeds without their check or interference. 

The government of Bagdad has been, for some centuries 
past, completely a Mamlouk one, the Pasha being chosen from 
among Georgian Mamlouks here, and approved by them as 
well as by the largest and strongest party in the city, before he 
can be established in his place, even though supported by the 
tirman of the Grand Signor, who is nominally the head of the 
empire. The present governor, whose name is Assad Pasha, 
was born in Bagdad, and this is said to be the first exception 
to the rule of their being purely of Georgian birth: the father 
of the present ruler, Suliman Pasha, was, however, a native of 
Georgia, and as he was also high in power here, it was deemed 
sufficient. A regular bedy of Georgian Mamlouks are still 
kept up by the present Pashe, by means of fresh importations 
from Georgia, which are said to increase every year: this is 
likely to continue, as the most lucrative offices, as well as the 
whole of the military commands, are exclusively reserved for 
this race. The most beautiful women of the harems in Bagdad 
are also from the same country. It is permitted only to the 
faithful, however, to possess white slaves, black ones being 
deemed @ sufficient indulgence for unbelievers; so that the Geor- 
gians and Circassians fall exclusively to the enjoyment of the 
orthodox, while sceptics and heretics must content themselves 
with the sable beauties of Nigritia, Soudan, and Madagascar. 





(To be continued.) 
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PREJUDICE AND PRINCIPLE: 
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{Continued from page 324, Vol. XXV) 





Alas, poor maniac! 
For thee no hope can glow: no tender tie 
Wake in thy burning breast a thrill of joy. 
Thy mind o’ershadowed by a bitter grief 
Which sheds no tears, but still consumes thy brain; 
Brooding on dreary phantoms of the past! 
The spectres of a life, by thee forgot, 
That hover round thy seared and broken heart, 
To strengthen anguish which they cannot heal. 
All now is lost:---wit,---beauty,---pride, here end: 
The immortal soul is levelled with the dust, 
Ere the tenacious chords of life give way. 





* aati 
\ Tue entrance of Francis caused some confusion in the family 
as party, who expected a female visitor. 

ba Mrs. Irvin, for several years, had lost her sight from a gutta 
oy serena; which was the source of deep affliction and regret to 






her husband and daughter.—She was seated on a sofa, knitting; 
and Miss Irvin, a lovely girl of eighteen, was kneeling on the 
ground, for the better convenience of measuring two poor chil- 
dren for stuff gowns, and cloaks for the ensuing winter. 

On the entrance of young Stanhope, she rose hastily, her 
cheeks betraying evident confusion at being surprised in so 
lowly an attitude; while, with her slender fingers, she shook 
back the bright ringlets of flaxen hair which had escaped from 
their bandage, and were scattered over her face. 

‘¢ Miss Irvin,’ stammered Francis, surprised at beholding 
the pretty companion of his early years grown into an elegant 
young woman, “TI fear I have interrupted your benevolent 
employment?” 

‘Oh, not at all, Mr. Francis,” replied the blushing girl, re- 
eovering her usual composure, and advancing to meet him ;— 
‘* [am always happy to see you, and poor mamma will be vo 
pleased with your visit: she said, this very afternoon, she longed 
to hear the tone of your voice again.” 

‘ T have been a sad, ungrateful fellow, not to pay my respects 
to my kind godmother before,” returned Francis, taking a seat 
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by Mrs. Irvin on the sofa. The benevolent smile which passed 
over her sightless countenance, expressed the lively satisfaction 
she felt at his presence. 

« You are quitea stranger, Francis, to the home of your youth: 
it must be nearly three years since you left B , for college. 
I knew your step at the door, though it is somewhat heavier 
and more manly since we parted.—I wish I could see you as 
plainly as I did, when you came to us twelve years ago.— 
You were a laughing, rosy, black-eyed boy, your poor mother’s 
pride.—Ah, Frank! she spoiled you not a little.” 

‘‘] fear I have ever been a spoilt child,” said Francis with 
a sigh, “‘ which 1 hope will plead an excuse for my wayward 
freaks, now I am aman. Here, however, I feel myself a dif- 
ferent creature; 1 seem to breathe a purer atmosphere, to live in 
another world,—All that I love is centred in this spot: the very 
tone of your voices recals years of pure and intellectual delight. 
Ah, mother!” he continued, kissing Mrs, Irvin’s hand, “ why 
did [ ever leave you to mingle with the world ?” 

‘Nay, Francis, why did you so long absent yourself from 
friends who tenderly loved you?” returned Mrs. Irvin. 

‘«‘ [ deserve your censure,” replied Francis, not a little touched 
by the kind but reproachful tone in which it was uttered. 
“ [own myself guilty of the most unpardonable folly. I have 
been wandering for the three last years in the dark. I return 
to this beloved spot; and am again restored to freedom and to 
light.” 

He threw himself back on the sofa, and remained, for some 
time, lost in his own reflections, till his attention was arrested 
by the graceful movements of Anne [rvin, and the unaffected 
manner in which she performed her charitable task. 

As he contemplated her mild countenance, glowing with affec- 
tionate solicitude for the comforts of the poor little orphans be- 
fore her, he was forced to own, that virtue was not merely con- 
jined to theory, but animated, at that moment, the fine features 
of the amiable girl, After Anne had finished her task, she 
rolled up the garments she had fixed in a bundle, and selectiny 
from a drawer some appropriate tracts, she gave them to the 
elder girl, telling her to be a good child, to teach ber younger 
sister to read, and to say her catechism well on the following 
Sunday: then, with a benevolent smile, dismissed her young 
pensioners—and, turning to Francis, with the ease of an old 

acquaintance, said— 
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«“ Mr. Stanhope, I have scarcely had time to welcome you: 
excuse the sceming rudeness of an old friend, whose heart is 
not less warm though her tongue is silent. My little pupils’ 
time is precious. The eldest is a good, industrious girl, who 
greatly assists her mother, a widow, with seven small children; 
I have, perhaps, detained her too long already, in listening to 
the innocent prate of little Susan, who is quite a fayourite with 
mamma.” 

Francis tried to say something; but he felt that flattery or 
compliment would be insulting toa girl of Anne Irvin’s good 
sense; fortunately, Mrs. Irvin changed the conversation, and, 
by so doing, relieved his confusion. 

“They tell me, Francis, that my Nancy is grown a tall gir! ; 
but I,” she continued with a sigh, “can only discover her 
nearer approach to womanhood by the skilful management of the 
house, and by her unwearied attention to all my little wants 
and comforts ; and I cease to regret my heavy visitation, when 
I find in her a constant source of satisfaction and delight.” 

The tears glistened in Anne’s blue eyes as she said, in a low 
voice, to Francis—“ It is natural poor mamma should think too 
highly of me: she cannot see my faults.” 

The entrance of the vicar prevented the answer which rose 
to young Stanhope’s lips. | 

“ Betsy,” he said, addressing his wife—‘ Francis will take 
an early tea with us. So be quick, my little Nancy, and see 
that every thing is ready as soon as possible.—I have been 
busy at the desk all day, and must not lose my walk into the 
country.” 

Tea passed away too quickly for Francis, who regretted rising 
to bid the amiable Mrs. Irvin and her lovely daughter good 
evening. He did not, however, leave the parsonage before he 
had learned from Anne the name of her poor pensioners; with 
whom he wished to leave a small donation. She soon satisfied 
his enquiries by informing him their name was Brown; and 
that their mother lived in a small cottage by the side of the 
common. 

Francis remained silent for some minutes after the door of 
the parsonage had closed on them: his thoughts were busy 
with those he had left behind, and he believed, if happiness 
conld be found on the earth, that the vicar’s family were in 
the possession of it, and he expressed himself somewhat in 
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the same terms to Mr. Irvin; to which the good vicar replied 
with a smile— 

‘«‘ Happiness, my dear Francis, does not belong to this world, 
or, we should place all our affections here, instead of raising 
them to that Being who can alone bestow permanent felicity. 
Bat, if we are not happy, we are cheerfui and contented, which 
is the first step towards the great object of our future hopes. 
A perfect reliance on God, and a firm belief that the dispensa- 
tions of Providence are for our good, will seldom fail to produce 
this. But happiness is a step beyond human capacity; a pitch 
of perfection the soul cannot attain in its mortal bondage. 
While we possess a single error of temper, or yield to bad 
passions, or feel the conseiousness of sin in our bosoms, we 
cannot, truly speaking, be called happy.—The blindness of my 
wife is, often, a source of deep regret to my daughter and me. 
She is perfectly resigned to the will of her Creator, and, though 
we appreciate her fortitude, our human feelings cannot cease to 
deplore her loss.” 

Francis was disappointed in not finding Mr. Irvin the happy 
man he had taken him for; and, after a short silence, he men- 
tioned his wish of accompanying him in his visits to his poor 
parishioners. 

In this proposal the vicar willingly acquiesced. * It will be 
a source of pleasure to me, and of improvement to yourself. 
The scenes you witness will present a varied picture for your 
study. Your sensibility will often undergo a severe shock; 
but rest assured, Francis, that you will find human nature the 
same in every station of life. Man is, every where, at home, 
in every rank, beset by those evil passions that war against the 
soul; though the shades may be deepened, or softened, accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which we are thrown,” 

“ But the vices of the poorer class of mankind,” replied 
Francis, “ are of a grosser and more animal nature than those 
of the rich.” 

‘¢ The crimes of the rich,” returned Mr. Irvin, “are more of 
their own seeking, as they generally have the advantage of a 
good education and the use of religious books to improve their 
morals, and to exalt and refine their minds; while the vices of 
the poor are often the result of extreme misery and neglect: 
but, in both cases, most of the sorrows and disappointments 
we meet with in life, may be traced back to our own hearts.” 
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« J never can agree to that doctrine!” exclaimed Francis with 
more than his usual warmth; “so many unforeseen accidents 
happen to overwhelm men with calamity, which no prudence 
could anticipate, ne human wisdom avert.” 

« T do not speak of temporal concerns,” replied Mr. Irvin; 
«they are easy to be borne when compared with mental cala- 
mities, which press down and overwhelm the soul; and, too 
often, originate in the indulgence of evil passions, or the sinful! 
propensities of the mind. But, even in worldly misfortunes, 
we must trace such events throngh al! their channels before 
we can decide on them with justice.” 

‘¢ For instance, my dear sir,” said Francis, “how ean a 
parent account for the ill doings of his son?” 

“ Too often,” replied Mr. Irvin; “ believe me, Francis, the 
faults of many men had their first origin in the cradle, through 
the injudicious management of those to whose care their first 
dawn of life was intrusted. When 1 hear a parent who has 
neglected a child in his early years, exclaim against his wick- 
edness as a man, and Jament the sorrow and trouble his bad 
conduct has occasioned him, I find, on a close investigation, 
that he has most cause to blame himself for the guilt he de- 
plores. Step with me into this house, and I will shew you 
a sad but convincing proof of the truth of my words.” 

As he finished speaking, they crossed a neat garden, and 
entered a small dwelling which stood back from the mairi 
road. The door was opened by a genteel, middle-aged woman, 
whose countenance bore the impression of premature decay, 
and great mental suffering. 

“ How is your husband to day, Mrs. Jervis?” said the vicar. 
“ This fine weather, I hope, will have a favourable effect on 
his spirits?” 

*« Alas! no, sir. No change of season produces any alteration 
in him. He remains in the same forlorn state as when you 
last saw him. He knows no one; and, I think, never will 
again.” 

‘“We must not despair, my dear friend: the God in whom 
we trust is merciful, and in his own good time may pour 
the light of reason on his darkened mind, and restore him to 
eur prayers. Can I see him?” 

Mrs. Jervis answered by shewing them into a plainly-fur- 
nished room; and then, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, 
slowly withdrew. 
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The object which presented itself, on entering the epariment, 
was truly a distressing one.—The room was occupied by a ve- 
nerable, gentlemanly map, in the decline of life, whose appear- 
ance, in spite of his mental derangement, was of the most pre- 
possessing kind, and bore the testimony of his having seen 
better days. His long white locks were scattered loosely over 
his shoulders, and he was pacing to and fro the room,’ with hur- 
ried steps and a distracted mein.—Sometimes he clenched his 
emaciated hands together, as if in unutterable anguish; then 
folded them mournfully across his breast, exclaiming in sorrow- 
ful accents and with a voice which thrilled through the ears of 
his auditors—* Oh! my son! my son!” 

Totally disregarding the presence of the strangers, he con- 
tinued te traverse the apartment with the same violence: at in- 
tervals repeating this one mournful ejaculation. 

Mr. Irvin silently pointed out to Francis the track which his 
steps had worn in the brick pavement of the room.— For five 
years, Stanhope, no other word has passed the lips of that be- 
reaved individual; nor has he ceased to hurry, to and fro, through 
this apartment, till night brings exhausted nature rest, and sus- 
pends her woes; but, at intervals, during the stillness of the 
night, you will hear him, even in sleep, call upon the son 
whose crimes were the sole cause of his present malady.” 

‘“ Dreadful!” exclaimed Francis, “that a son should be 
such a monster as to reduce a parent to this deplorable con- 
dition.” 

“Judge not too rashly, Francis. As we return home, I 
will give you a slight sketch of this poor gentleman’s story.” 

They had scarcely gained the road, before Francis solicited 
Mr. Irvin to fulfil his promise; which the good vicar instantly 
complied with, 

“[Tknew Mr. Jervis in the days of his prosperity: we were 
old friends, and had been school-fellows together. I went to 
College, and he up to London to take a situation in a mer- 
chant’s counting-house; and, in process of time, he became 
one of the most wealthy men in the metropolis. 

Mr. Jervis married early in life, and was the father of two 
sons. On the eldest, who was a very handsome boy, he lavished 
the most extravagant affection; never suffering him to be 
thwarted in the indulgence of any of his childish whims, much 
less corrected, or even reproved, for the faults to which his evil 
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passions, thus fostered, daily gave rise. George, the youngest 
son, was a plain, modest, clever child; as much the object of 
his father’s aversion as the other was of his idolatry. Fortu- 
nately for George, he was left entirely to the prudent manage- 
ment of his excellent mother, whose judicious and kind treat- 
ment, in a great measure, atoned for the unreasonable severity 
of his father. 

I happened to have business in town, and called on my old 
friend when these lads were just in their teens. J was eharmed 
with the mild, dignified character of George, and shocked at 
the bold, insolent, overbearing conduct of Robert, whose fate, 
even at that early period of his life, I anticipated—Willing to 
snatch him from certain destruction, [ proposed to his father 
that, for a moderate stipend, I would finish his education in 
the country, and instruct him in those moral duties of which he 
was entirely ignorant. My freedom gave great offence to Mr. 
Jervis, who could see no fault in his son, and he rejected my 
offer with displeasure. ‘ What! part with Robert—his first- 
born—his clever, handsome boy,—the pride and delight of his 
heart; who was to be the comfort and support of his age.— 
No! no! he did not want to make a whining parson of hiin; 
but I might take George, and he would pay me handsomely 
too.” Iclosed with his proposition; and never was preceptor 
blessed with a more tractable and clever pupil. 

While George was rapidly improving under my tuition, Ro- 
bert had got far beyond the management of his parents; a tyrant 
at home, and a general pest to society at large. His ingratitude 
to his misjudging father was followed by the commission of 
every vice into which a young man, living in the vortex of the 
metropolis, could plunge. His frantic course of folly was con- 
sidered by Mr. Jervis as the natural gaieties of youth; and he 
argued that a few years would tame the wild flow of his spirits, 
and render him all he could wish, or desire, in a son. 

As Robert became more involved in difficulties, brought on 
by gaming and extravagance, he altered his conduct towards 
his father; adopting a fawning servility in his tone and manner, 
with every outward demonstration of the most devoted affection 
and respect, The artifice was successful. Mr. Jervis was so 
blinded by his partiality, that he took him into partnership, and 
entrusting all the active part of the business to his son’s su- 
perintendence, he retired into the country, where he spent most 
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of his leisure hours in laying out plans for the further .improve- 
ment of a very pretty estate.—You will, I dare say, anticipate 
the result. The son gave way to gaming, and soon squan- 
dered away the wealth the father had been for years accu- 
mufating; and, in a few months, found himself on the eve of 
ruin.—To pay a nobleman a large sum he had lost to him at the 
gaming-table, he was tempted to forge to a large amount, and, 
in a few weeks after, terminated his short but guilty career on 
the scaffold. 

Mr. Jervis was from town at the time, ona visit to me in the 
country; and I contrived to keep the public’ papers from his 
view till concealment was no longer possible. A letter from his 
avent, brought, at one and the same time, the news of his own 
bankruptcy and of his son’s execution.—His reason bowed be- 
neath the shock. But treacherous memory for ever presents that 
one horrible circumstance to his bewildered mind; and those few 
simple words convey to every hearer the extent of his calamity. 
That son, on whom he so fondly doated, is the only object traced 
upon his brain. His name is impressed there in characters of 
fire, which I fear nothing will obliterate till nature and reason 
end their dreadful strife—George is my curate; and as his fa- 
ther is perfectly harmless, this neglected, despised son provides 
for his wants, and saves him from the horrors of a madhouse, 
while on his slender income he supports his worthy mother ; 
maintaining himself and her with respectability, and affording 
her every comfort under her afflictions. 

* Great as this man’s sufferings are, will you deny, Francis, 
that he was the first cause of his present misery? laying the 
foundation, by his fatal indulgence of that son, whose crimes 
led to his own destruction, and to his father’s ruin >’ 

‘* But his son, Mr. Irvin! you, surely, cannot excuse his 
son?” 

“ All I shall say of him, Francis, is centained in a few 
words.—‘ It were better for him had he never been born’— 
Yet he was unfortunate in being educated in so erroneous a 
manner. When we arrive at an age of reason, the paths of good 
and evil are before us; and from every pulpit we hear the fatal 
consequences which attend a wrong choice. But the man whe 
has never been under the control of others when a child, will 
find it a difficuit task, when a man, to govern himself.—Used 
vnly to consult the bent of bis headstrong passions from infancy, 
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Robert Jervis obeyed nothing beyond his own wayward will. 
His father had neglected to point out to him the right path, 
and habit had long reconciled him to the other. In him con- 
science had never been awakened; he had never suffered the 
least inconvenience or punishment for crime. I attended him 
on the scaffold, aud tried to rouse him to a sense of his awful 
situation, but the horror he felt at his sudden wrench from the 
world and all its guilty pleasures, absorbed every other feeling, 
and while he died calling on his Maker for mercy, he charged 
his crimes upon the head of that unfortunate parent te whom 
he had been an object of such blind partiality.” 

When Mr. Irvin had finished his relation he found himself 
opposite Mr. Stanhope’s door, and wishing his young friend 
good night, returned to the parsonage. Francis, finding it too 
late to prosecute his benevolent visit to the poor widow, retired 


to his own chamber to muse on the events of the past day. 
S.S. 
(To be continued.) 


HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 


On the eve of the battle of Ivry, Colonel Trische, a German 
officer, pressed by his men, who threatened to mutiny, demanded 
the arrears of their pay from the king, with a threat, in case 
of refusal, not to take part in the action. Henry replied sharply, 
‘“‘ What, Colonel, is it the act of a man of honour to ask mo- 
ney at the moment when he ought to take orders for battle?” 
Trische retired in evident confusion, without replying. The 
next morning, when Henry had ranged his troops in battle 
array, he recollected what had passed, and going up to Trische, 
“Colonel,” said he publicly, ‘I may fall in the action of this 
day, and I must not be so unjust as to leave a stigma on the 
honour of a brave gentleman, such as I know you are. I de- 
clare then that I spoke in a passion, that I believe you to be a 
worthy man, and incapable of an act of treachery.” And he 
cordially embraced the officer; who replied, in a transport of gra- 
titude, “ Ah Sire, in restoring my honour you take wy life. 
I should be unworthy of it, if I did not sacrifice it for you tu- 
day; and if I had a thousand lives, I should lay them all at your 
feet.” In effect, he exposed himself so much that he fell co. 
vered with weunds, 
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NOBODY’S JOURNAL. 





(Continued from page 336, Vol. XXV.) 





‘“‘ Why throng to sights, the children of our coast? 
They most are famous who have seen the most.” 
“Tae REIGNING VICE.” 


AAA ad 


Ar starting for a field of research, Nobody was determined 
on something new; Everybody having sufficiently sated the 
world with old stories. One sets out on a tour to France, and 
overwhelms patience with anecdotes of Buonaparte and the 
Bourbons.—Another, speeds to Italy, and brings home loads of 
catalogues of piciures, till the very sight of a piece of painted 
canvass turns a man sick.—A third overpowers you with 
reams of notes on coliseums, pantheons, and triumphal arches, 
till you are ready to cry out—‘‘ O, that Rome had never been 
built at all!”’ 

The old classic ground of Cincinnatus and the Cesars, hav- 
ing thus become sach a drug, that its antiquities are consi- 
dered next to no antiquities at all, away goes a fourth band; and 
from the most patriotic “ London Traveller’s Club;” separating 
to every point of the compass, in quest of more modern antiques, 
or any other kind of novel wonder, by which they might amaze 
and delight the world—for the usual modish time of astonishing ! 
One hies eastward; and digging up Caucasus by the roots, in 
hopes of finding the chemical stores of Medea’s grand cosmetic 
cauldron, only discovers a collection of huge stones, which the 
grave blockhead called strata; but as they sunk the ship that 
was bringing them to England, there was an end of him.— 
Another careers it northward, with some tale in his head of 
the black bull of Norway, who carried off a pretty damsel 
(some thousands of years ago!) from the Emerald Isle, in the 
fashion of Jupiter and Europa; and with the same intention too, 
of peopling and planting a certain district, ‘‘ Fair as his bride, 
and virgin to mankind!”—But, alas! for disappointments! all 
that explorers can yet discern in the icy seas, of any such post- 
deluvian expedition, being, that the only land they can find 
there, is called Green-land; though without a blade of grass 
on it! and, that its few inhabitants are swarth and hairy, ac- 
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cording to the guise of their patriarchic importer ; nothing 
owing to their reputed mother! Could human gallantry bear 
such a spot? no, he would say, and the more especially, when 
the beautiful swans promised from those fertile arctic mountains, 
with dying notes, to make any able penman’s fortune, turned 
out to be merely cackling geese, not worth a quill! So the 
ship’s head was cast about; and that end of the globe throwa 
at once to the dogs. 

A third company of gentlemen adventurers, take to the South ; 
(worthy sons of the worthy monument-gleaners of Athens’) 
and Africa is ransacked to her deepest bowels. Egypt is put 
to severer requisition than ever conqueror exacted: and, to yield 
up her gods and treasures buried for ages, she is harried with 
spade and pick-axe to the heart’s core. But, by a marvellous 
fatality, whatever lustrous appearance the spoils wear when 
dragged from their hiding-place; on opening them in England, 
(or rather, the chests that contain them,) they invariably pre- 
sent nothing but heaps of fétid dust; with a spice or two 
of the old plagues at bottom; not the most desirable of al! 
antiques! And as to the long invisible city of Timbuctoo, and 
its neighbourly invisible source of the Niger, “ Dei’l wot!” 
they are both made apparent enough now! The last limning of 
an Atlas from Central Africa, shewing that misbegotten town 
on his left shoulder, and the parent flood of the aforesaid ill- 
omened river, flowing black and red, down bis back, over a 
hideous channel of bones.—No fossil remains, Mr. Geologist ! 
no relics of Kublaic Khan’s Huntings, Mr. Historiographer' 
Plainly, the bones of England’s sons! who successively found 
their own graves there, when only seeking the course of a 
river, of whose identity, or existence even, folk had become to 
doubt.—So much for the mighty object of a hundred voyages! 
the pitifal spring-head for a thousand fountains of tears! 

But the west was still to be tried —Atlantis might yet 
‘rise to men’s eyes,” or strike the keel of some lucky vessel, 








with news to charm all at home, high and low, from tie 
drawing-room to the stocks.—Away went the researchers! and, 
of atruth, both Mexico and Peru have played their parts so 
rarely on the score, that lady-patronesses begin to weary of 
their pearl-chaplets; and gold and silver have become such 
dross, that when the fashion of mac-adamizing is over, there 
may be soime economy in recurring to the o!d exploded taste ef 
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paving the streets with these abundant metals. Hence, a very 
reasonable contempt having fallen upon touring to those worn- 
out quarters of the globe, where nothing new can possibly be 
extracted, the whole rational world is in some danger of be- 
coming perfectly stupid by the very perfection of their know- 
ledge, the very repletion of their gratifications! Every Alex- 
ander of them all, yawns himself into a fume, or a swoon of 
the vapours, because there is nothing more to conquer. And 
every Socrates is ready to burn his books, and hang himself, 
because he has no more to learn. As for the fair sex! they 
find nothing extant, worthy their fires, bad or good; and, were 
it not for female generosity, there would now be an extinguisher 
on all the world. 

In pity then, to these amiable, self-devoting heroines, Nobody 
bas made the most desirable of discoveries :—a division of the 
globe, no man of their acquaintance ever dreamt of!—Where it 
lies, Nobody will reveal in proper time. But meanwhile, he 
has learnt too adinirable a lesson from his renowned predecessor, 
the great unknown, not to keep his own counsel; being heartily 
aware, that you may as easily “ding down Tantallon,” as over- 
throw the axiom, ‘that “ the prime secret of interest is to excite 
curiosity and not satisfy it!” However, in my way to the land 
of my journeying, I shall give a small hint to future travellers 
into strange countries, from my own book of wisdom; alias, 
“ The Wisdom of Ages;” and that is, the Book of Sages! As 
all Nobodies’ ancestors were! 


“ STAND, TO YOURSELF!” 


In short, you must know, that every one of our clan, (who, 
by the very circumstance of our birth, have no distinguishing 
tangible name of our own.) took upon himself, on going abroad, 
a sort of garment-body, in the form of un nom de voyage; 
which, when judiciously selected from our hereditary archives 
of such privileges, has the manifold property of being a cog- 
nizable appearance, a letter of introduction, a robe of distine- 
tion, and a coat-armour.—But when the necessary appendage 
is chosen by the dictate of some capricious self-will, instead 
of that due regard to sound judgment, founded on truth, (which 
is the surest guardian of self-confidence, and therefore of selt- 
security!) then come the ills on ills, the scrapes and perilous 
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treatment; which, indeed, make a pretty sort of saleable adven- 
tures for the sufferer to print, should he live through them, 
to relate them.—For instance, 1 knew one of our “ Ik ;” (whe- 
ther he were by real parentage a real Nobody, I do not pretend 
to affirm; only be was pleased to have it understood so, by his 
setting forth, as we always do, with one of our stored cabinet 
names; but, he, silly fellow, took one of those we only use at 
home, for Fancy Balls!) His point was to Morocco, on some er- 
rand to learn whether they dyed .the famous leather of that coun- 
try, with the Henna-juice, Clapperton and Denham talk so of, 
as the Moorish ladies’ rouge; or in negroe’s blood? If the first 
were the case, he was accredited to buy up as much of the 
beautifying weed as he could get for love or money; being then 
found precious for two purposes.—But if the manufacture turned 
out to be the latter horrible expedient, then, he was com- 
missioned by all the trade of ladies and gentlemen’s slipper- 
makers, from Bond-street to Shoe-lane, to tell the abominable 
Leather Company of His Imperial Majesty of Morocco, that 
not a Moor of them should have the length of a British foot 
any more! 

This was his honourable embassy. But on setting out, in- 
stead of clothing his rather visionary, strange-looking form, 
with an honest well-favoured front of a Christian somebody, he 
must needs, (just before landing at Sallee,) clap a green turban 
on his head, and call himself Hadji Ben Mahomed, (alias, the 
son of the prophet,) on his travels from the holy tomb.—Think- 
ing, forsooth, that he might peer about with surer aim, into the 
mystery of Barbary toilets and Musselman dyeing, when in full 
costume like one of themselves. But the stars were not in 
such good humour—the hap fell upon him (which many others 
in similar masquerading, have missed. by luck only!) of being 
laid by the heels; or as the language of the country terms it, 
having his. heels turned up! that is, whipped on the soles of 
his feet, for the sacrilege of a suspected Gouir wearing the pro- 
phet’s colour, and assuming the sacred Haig; till both limbs 
were in a condition to prove the practicability of their dyeing 
bis own buskins of the complexion he had travelled so far to 
make inquisition for. 

But as this is only one specimen out of a multitude, that 
might be brought forward, of mal-entertainment in various 


ways, which have been most manfully bestowed on the like 
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fanciful pilgrims, by resentful natives; we are brought again 
to the principle of the cogent piece of axiom-advice, proclaimed 
before:—While you live, British Nobodies, take upon you the 
character of British Somebodies, wherever you go!—For you 
may rely on it, that, for Britain’s sake, if not for your own, 
a Turk, whether of polished Constantinople, or of savage Bar- 
bary, would as soon take the northern bear by the foot, as 
touch a toe of the veriest cub from the known den of the old 
British lion.—His growl, we have reason to believe, has reached 
even to the wild leopards beyond the great Sahara, and holds 
them in awe, as their king—But were it not so, would it 
not better become the race of that royal animal,—the free-born, 
nobly-impelled heralds of benevolence and civilization, through- 
out the world!—(for such, after all, are the real ends of these 
varied expeditions ;) if such a messenger be assailed, and over- 
come, by the panic-armed natives of an ignorant land, to lie 
on the savage shore, a naked Briton?—than to be found, 
shrouded in a sort of treacherous vizard; the livery of the false 
gods the barbarians worship ?—In the first predicament, a man 
falls with his honour in his heart, bright on the side of his 
conscience, and death’s sting has lost its venom.—In the second 
case, the inward shields were cast away, and the poison takes 
full vengeance.—Pity, even from some relenting savage on the 
spot, may heap the desart-sand over the one; the brave, con- 
fiding stranger!—But a universal horror spurns the deceiver. 
And at home too; when the fated ship brings the news of sor- 
row, the tears of the dearest mourners are different.—A sacred 
consolation pervades the one, embalming the Christian grave: 
a trembling agony fills the breast of the other, when remem: 
bering the seeming apostate’s dissipated ashes. 

But it being neither amongst impaling Moors, nor roasting 
Caffres, that the Great Nobody means to expose his visibi- 
lity, he will immediately turn his helm to metal more attrac- 
tive.—The voyage he made, is full of incident and beauty ; 
being between two serpentine shores, the description of which 
would beggar all that has been said of the banks of the Rhine, 
by their thousand travellers; or what might have been written 
by Nobody, of the Banks of the Rhone, had not the celebrated 
steam-boat there, which carried the touring-party, like too 
many others, been blown up when an additional puff was 
only intended,—Wherever a misfortune happens, it is my way 
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to accept the ill-omen, as a kindly hint from one of my at- 
tendant genii, to have nothing more to do with a losing game; 
hence, on such occurrences, I pocket both pen and pencil, and 
give my unfledged observations to the winds. But what be- 
came of myself, when my port-folio was in the air, it is per- 
fectly needless to repeat here.—The newspapers of the day, 
sufficiently proclaimed—that, “at the explosion of the Rhone 
steam-beat, Nobody was saved!” 

My next excursion was with an wronaut:—For one had 
stopped to bait, at a cloud just over where the poor perished 
vessel made its exit—The balloon was taking ina certain por- 
tion of the ethereal fluid, with which it feeds its volant powers 
in those upper regions; and the upward steam of gas from 
below, in consequence of the recent accident, mightily assisted 
the relay.—Too much indeed, as was proved afterwards.—But 
meanwhile, away we soared; coursing it amongst the stars, 
and drawing so very near that of Venus, as tu enable me to 
make some highly-interesting notes. —While advancing through 
the radiant atmosphere, that clipped it round like a cestus of 
molten diamonds, I perceived hills of emeralds, and topaz 
mountains, pearl capped; (for no snow lies on that balmy orb ;) 
and groves of myrtles and roses, rising into forests vocal with 
the songs of birds, so ravishing, that my very soul seemed 
at flight through my ears. 

But shall I speak of the fair I saw there?—They came down 
to the beach, to wave us to land; and then J beheld forms, 
which no sublunary imagination could conceive to such perfec- 
tion. The boasted Venus de Medicis is a Joan, compared with 
the meanest of the daughters of the beauteous planet itself, who 
then crowded the gemmed shore.—For there every species of 
precious stone sparkled; while the sandaled feet that trod on 
them, shone like lilies tinged with the rose; and the soft coming 
air, breathed the same fragrance.—Nine of these bright crea- 
tures, seemed especially to lead the rest; and at a second glance 
I distinguished the glorious attribute on the head of each, which 
earthly poets have well sung, as belonging to the muses.—Their 
eye-beams streamed over the empyrean ocean, with a fascination 
that drew our flying bark towards them, with a rapidity which 
my winged heart shared—And just as I had taken out my ta- 
blets, to sketch one of the loveliest of the forms—for there was a 
tenth! oh, how divinely lovely!—She, arrayed with a grace that 
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fashion never knew, united perfect feminine softness, with a 
goddess dignity! that most beautiful of female forms, held its 
white arms extended; promising a heavenly hospitality, to tlie 
wandering strangers from the dusky ball we saw rolling below 
in smoky depths. 

At that blest moment, when I meant to sketch the beauteous 
invitress, for my publisher, before I should forget all the nether 
world, in the raptures of this zenith sphere; my companion in 
the balloon-car, by a destiny fatal to himself, felt a qualm in his 


stomach: and not having the ethereal gift of beholding any part 


of what my seer-senses presented to me, (for Nobody boasts the 
seer, as much as his progenitor, the great Unknown!) the poor 
man thought we were only rocking, too sea-like, in the vortex 
of a fierce storm-cloud; and seeking to calm his inward pertur- 
bation, by a composing whiff or two, he struck a spark from a 
flint he carried in his pocket, to light his pipe; but instead of 
touching his tobacco, it touched the pipe of the gasometer!— 
The ignition, the explosion, were the effects of a moment.—The 
unhappy feronaut was no more seen; neither an atom, nor a 
thread of his balloon: but every body heard, that again, “ No- 
body was saved"!’’ 

Some mistook my descent for a shooting star; others, con- 
cluded the noise a clap of thunder, and my flaming ejection, the 
falling bolt;—but my continuing journal, will shew—that it was 
indeed Nobody!—who had only a little mistaken his way—as 
many hopeful youths of the grand tour, have done befvre him. 


J. P. 
(To be continued.) 





ON THE MISSES TREE, 


Or all the trees that I have known, 
Of pippin, nonpareil, or warden, 
Give me that tree, so sweetly blown, 
The vocal Tree of Covent-garden. 


But would I choose a slender form, 
That dances with the elfin train, 

I'd shelter from the threatening storm, 
And seek the Tree of Drury-lane. 
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MODERN CHIVALRY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF REDWOOD. 


(Continued from page 331, Vol. XXVL 


Pervita sprang from her birth as if afraid of being checked 
bya second thought, and rushed from the steerage to the cabin. 
All was perfect stillness there—the passengers had retired to 
their beds. The captain was sitting by the table; he had been 
reading, but his book had fallen to the floor, his head had sunk 
on his breast, and he was in a profound sleep. The light shone 
full on his weather-beaten face—on large uncouth features—on 
lines deepened to furrows—and muscles stiffened by time. 
Never was there an aspect more discouraging to one who needed 
mercy, and poor Perdita stood trembling before him and close 
to him, and dared not, could not speak. She heard a footstep ap- 
proaching, still her tongue was glued to the roof of her mouth. 
Then she heard her name pronounced in a low whisper at the 
cabin-door, and turning, she saw Stuart there beckoning most 
earnestly to her. She shook her head, motioned him to withdraw, 
and Jaid her band on the captain’s shoulder. There was but 
one way to thwart her intentions, and Frank’s was not a hesi- 
tating spirit; he sprang forward, caught her in his arms, and 
before the old man had rubbed his eyes fairly open, Perdita 
was again safe in the steerage. 

Stuart’s threats produced the intended effect on the mate; 


he was completely intimidated. He scarcely ventured out of 


Frank’s sight, lest he should incur his dangerous suspicions, 
and the next day the vessel, accelerated by the gale of the pre- 
ceding evening, arrived at Cowes. The captain and mate im- 
mediately landed, and Stuart, no longer embarrassed by their 
presence, was able to take the necessary measures for Perdita. 
She assured him that if once conveyed to the main land, to 
Portsmouth or Southampton, she could herself take the coach 
for London, and there, she said, happiness or misery awaited 
her, which her noble protector could neither promote nor avert. 

A wherry was procured. Before Perdita was transferred to 


it, she took leave of all the sailors, shook hands with each of 


them, and expressed to them, individually, her gratitude and 
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good wishes. Her words conveyed nothing but a sense of 
obligation, but there was something of condescension in her 
manner, and much of the grace of high station that contrasted 
strikingly with the abased, fearful, and shrinking air of the 
girl who had, till then, only been seen gliding like a spectre 
along the deck, attended by Stuart, and veiled by the shadows 
of night. As the wherry parted from the ship, she bowed her 
head and waved her handkerchief to Frank’s shipmates, and 
they returned her salutation with three loud cheers. 

Stuart attended her to an inn at Portsmouth, engaged for 
her a seat in the London coach, and then followed her to a 
private apartment which he had secured, to bid her farewell. 

Perdita, from the moment she had felt her emancipation 
from a degrading condition, and the joy of setting her foot 
again on her native land, had manifested, perhaps, an undue 
elation of spirits, an elation so opposite to Frank’s feelings, 
that to him it was a grating discord; but when she saw him 
for the last time, every other emotion gave place to unfeigned 
sorrow and inexpressible gratitude. 

Stuart laid a purse on the table beside her. ‘My shipmates,”’ 
he said, “ receive their wages to-morrow, so they have been 
right glad to make their pockets clear of the little trash that 
was in them, which may be of service to you, though it is 
of no use to them.” 

“Oh Frank!” she exclaimed, “if I should ever have any 
thing in my gift—if I could but reward you for all you have 
done for me!” 

All the blood in Frank’s heart rushed to his face, and he 
said in a voice almost inarticulate with offended pride, “There 
are services that money cannot buy, and, thank God, there are 
feelings in a poor man’s breast worth more than all the gold in 
the king’s coffers.” 

* Oh, what have I said!” exclaimed Perdita, “ I would ra- 
ther die—rather return to the depth of misery from which you 
rescued me—yes, ten times told, than to speak one word that 
should offend you—you to whom I owe every thing—my life— 
and more than life—I did not say, I did not think, that money 
could reward you.” 

** Do not speak that word again,” said Frank, half ashamed 
of his pride, and half glorying in it. ‘ Reward! I want none 
but your safety, and the blessed memory of having done my 
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duty. Money—ho! I care no more for it than the dust I 
tread upon.” 

«“ | know it—F am sure of it,” cried Perdita, humbled for the 
moment by a sense of an elevation of soul in Frank, that 
exalted him far above any accidents of birth or education. 
«“ Frank, you are rich in every thing that is good and noble— 
and what am I, to talk of reward—poor—poor in every thing 
but gratitude to you, Frank—I am not poor in that—you must 
not then despise me, and you will not forget me—and you will 
keep this ring for my sake.” - 

Frank took the ring and the lily hand she extended to him— 
his tears fell fast upon it—he struggled for a moment with his 
feelings, then dashing. away his tears, with an half-articulating 
“God bless you!” he hurried out of the apartment. Thus se- 
parating himself from the beautiful young creature, for whom 
he had performed a most difficult service with religious fidelity ; 
and of whose name, even, he was for ever to remain in ignorance. 

The enterprising talent of Stuart ensured its appropriate re- 
ward. In one year from the memorable voyage above related, 
he commanded a vessel; and on the breaking out of the re- 
volutionary war, he devoted himself to his country’s cause, 
with the fervent zeal which characterised and consecrated that 
cause—which made the common interest a matter of feeling— 
a family affair to each individual. 

Stuart commanded an armed merchantman, and disputed 
with the noted Paul Jones the honour of having first struck 
down the British flag. However this may be, he was distin- 
guished for his skill and intrepidity—and, above all, (and this 
distinction endures when the most brilliant achievements have 
become insignificant,) for his humanity to those whom the for- 
tune of war cast in his power. 

While on a cruise off the West Indies, Stuart intercepted an 
enemy’s ship bound to Antigua. His adversary was far supe- 
rior to him in men and guns, but as it did not comport with 
Stuart’s bold spirit to make any very nice calculation of an 
enemy’s superiority, he prepared without hesitation for action. 
The contest was a very severe one, and the victory long doubt- 
ful; but at last the British captain struck his colours. Though 
we certainly are disposed to render all honour to the skill of our 
hero, yet we dare not claim for him the whole merit of his suc- 
cess, but rather solve the mystery of victory at such odds, by 
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yuoting the expression of a patriotic English boy, who said on 
a similar occasion—** Ah, but the Americans would not have 
beaten, if the Lord had not been.on their side.” - 

After the fight the English commander requested an interview 
with captain Stuart; he informed him that the wife and mother 
of the governor of Antigua were on hoard his vessel, and that 
they were almost distracted with terror; he entreated therefore 
that they might be received with the humanity which their sex 
demanded, and the deference always due to high station. 
Stuart replied, “ That as to high station, he held that all God’s 
creatures, who feared their Creator and did their duty, were on 
a dead level—and as to the duties of humanity, he trusted no 
American captain need go further than his own heart, for instruc- 
tions how to perform them.” The British captain was ignorant 
of the spirit of the times, and auguring nothing favourable 
from Stuart’s republican reply, returned with a heavy heart to 
the ladies to conduct them on board the captor’s ship. The elder 
lady, the mother, was a woman of rank, with all the pride and 
prejudice of high birth. The Amerians she deemed all of that 
then much despised order—the common people ; rebels and rob- 
bers were the best names she bestowed on them, and in the ho- 
nesty of her ignorance she sincerely believed that she had fallen 
into the hands of pirates. The younger lady, though deeply 
affected by their disastrous situation, endeavoured to calm her 
mother’s apprehensions, and assured her that she had heard 
there were men of distinguished humanity among the American 
sailors. The old lady shook her head incredulously. “ Oh 
heaven help us,” she groaned, “ what can we expect from such 
horrid fellows, when they know ‘they have lady Strangtord and 
the right honourable Mrs. Liston, in their power—and your 
beauty, Selina! your beauty, child! it is a fatal treasure to fall 
among thieves with—depend on’t—arrange your veil so that it 
will hang in thick folds over your face—I will draw my hood 
close.” The precaution on her part seemed quite superfluous, 
but the young lady obscured some of heaven’s cunningest work- 
manship with her impervious veil. 

The servants were ordered to deliver the ladies’ baygaye tu 
the American captain, with a request that some necessaries 
inight be reserved. Stuart answered that he interfered with no 
private property, and that all the baggage of the ladies remained 
at their disposal. 
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Lady Strangford was somewhat reassured by this generosity, 
and, attended by her captain and followed by ber daughter and 
servants, she proceeded to Stuart’s ship. Stuart advanced to 
meet them and offered her his hand—she proudly declined it and 
passed silently on. A gust of wind blew back her hoed— 
“‘ Faith!” exclaimed one of the sailors who observed the scrupu- 
losity with which she replaced it, “the old lady had best show 
her face, for I’m sure we'll all give a good birth to such an 
jron-bound coast as that.” But as the same breeze blew aside 
the young lady’s veil, there was a general murmur of admira- 
tion. She had at the moment graciously accepted the tender of 
Stuart’s hand, in the hope of counteracting the impression of 
her mother’s rudeness, and when her veil was removed he had a 
full view of her face; conscious that many were gazing on her, 
she blushed deeply, and hastily readjusted it without raising 
her eyes. Stuart dropped her hand—smothered an exclamation, 
and retreated a few paces, leaving her to follow her mother 
alone. 

One of his officers observing his emotion, said, ‘* How is 
this, captain? you don’t wink at a broadside, and yet you start 
at one flash from a-lady’s bright face.” 

“‘T got a scratch on my right arm in'the engagement,” re- 
turned Stuart, evading the raillery, “and the lady’s touch gave 
me a pang.” 

He then retired to the state-room, and wrote the following 
note, which he directed to be delivered to the young lady. 
‘‘ Captain Stuart’s compliments to the ladies under his protec- 
tion—he incloses a ring once bestowed on: him in acknowledg- 
ment of honourable conduct, as a pledge to them that the hand 
that has worn such. a badge shall never be sullied by a bad deed, 
Captain Stuart will proceed immediately to Antigua, conveying 
the ladies with the least possible delay to their destined port.” 

Such a communication te prisoners of war, might naturally 
excite emotion in a generous bosom, but it did not account for 
the excess of it manifested by the young lady. She became 
pale and faint, and when her mother, alarmed at such a demon- 
stration of feeling, took up the note, she caught it from her, 
and then, after a second thought, relinquished it to her. 

“J see nothing in this, Selina,” said the old Jady, after pe- 
rusing and reperusing it, “to throw you into such a flurry; but 
you are young, and are thinking, no doubt, of getting home to 
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your husband and children; young people’s feelings, are, like 
soft wax, easily melted.” 

“There is a warmth in some kindness,” rejoined the daugh- 
ter earnestly, “that ought to melt the hardest substance.” 

«“ Really, I do not see any thing so very striking in this 
man’s civility. 1t would be of course, you know, in the British 
navy; politeness, and all that sort of thing, being inborn in an 
Englishman; but it may be, indeed *I fancy it is, quite unheard 
of, in an American.” 

“ Shall I write our acknowledgments, madam, to Captain 
Stuart?” asked the young lady with evident solicitude to drop 
the conversation. 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear Selina; always be ceremo- 
niously polite with your inferiors.” 

“ Madam, 1 think this noble captain,” she would have added, 
“has no superiors,” but afraid of further discussion, she con- 
cluded her sentence wth the tame addition, “richly deserves our 
thanks.” 

She then wrote the following note—* Mrs. Liston, in behalf 
of her mother-in-law lady Strangford, and on her own part, 
offers her warmest thanks to Captain Stuart—the ladies esteem 
it heaven’s peculiar mercy that Captain Stuart is their captor. 
They have already had such experience of his magnanimity, as 
to render them perfectly tranquil in reposing their safety and 
happiness on his honour.” The ring, without any allusion to 
it, was reinclosed. 

When Captain Stuart had perused the note, he inquired if the 
lady had not requested to speak with him. He was answered 
that so far from intimating such a wish, she had said to her 
mother that she should remain in her state-room, till she was 
summoned to leave captain Stuart’s vessel. The captain looked 
extremely chagrined, he knit his brows, and bit his lips, and 
gave his orders hastily, .with the usual sea expletives appended 
to them—‘ a sure sign,” his men said, “ that something went 
wrong with their captain ;” but these signs of represt emotion 
were all the expression he allowed to his offended pride, or per- 
haps his better feelings. The ladies were scrupulously served, 
and every deferential attention paid to them that lad y Strangford 
could have anticipated in the best disciplined ship in his Majes- 
ty’s service, 
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A few days’ sail brought the schooner to the port of Antigua. 
She entered the harbour under a flag of truce, and remained 
there just time enough for the disembarkation of the ladies and 
their suite. During this ceremony the captain remained in his 
birth, under pretext of a violent head-ache ; but it was observed 
that they were no sooner fairly off than he was on deck again, 
moving about with an activity and even impetuosity that seemed 
quite incompatible with a debilitating malady. 

Captain Stuart continued for some months a fortunate cruise 
about the West India islands. His was not the prudent maxim 
that “discretion is the better part of valour,” but when valour 
would have been bootless he knew how to employ the alternative, 
and his little schooner was celebrated as the most desperate 
tighter and the swiftest sailer in those seas, and her captain be- 
came so formidable, that the English admiral off that station 
gave orders that the schooner should be followed and destroyed 
at all hazards. 

Soon after this he was pursued by a ship of the line and 
compelled to take refuge in the harbour of St. Kitts, a French, 
and of course, a friendly port to the American flag Here he 
anchored his vessel; and deeming himself perfectly secure, and 
wearied with hard duty, he retired to his birth, after setting a 
watch, and dismissing his crew, to repose. In the middle of 
the night he was alarmed by an attack from the pursuing fri- 
gate, which had contrived to elude the vigilance of the fort that 
guarded the entrance of the harbour, and was already in such 
a position in relation to him as to cut off every possibility of 
escape. His spirit, far from quailing, was exasperated by the 
surprise. He fought as the most courageous animals fight at 
bay. To increase the horror of his situation, the commander 
of the fort, from some fatal mistake, opened a fire upon him. 
He was boarded on all sides by boats manned with eighty-four 
men. We are too ignorant of such matters, and too peaceably 
inclined to give any interest to the particulars of a sea-fight. 
Suffice it to say, that our hero did not surrender till he was 
himself disabled by wounds, his little band cut down, and his 
schooner a wreck, When the British commander ascertained 
the actual force with which he had contended, his pride was 
stung with the consciousness that a victory so dearly bought, 
hed all of defeat but the disgraceful name; and incapable of 
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that sympathy which a magnanimous spirit always feels with 
a noble captive, he arraigned captain Stuart before bim as a 
criminal, and demanded of him how he dared, against the law 
of nations, to defend an indefensible vessel. 

“ Did you think,” retorted Stuart with cold contempt, ‘ that 
I had gunpowder and would not burn it? do you talk to me of 
the law of nations! I fight after the law of nature, that teaches 
me to spend the last kernel of powder and the last drop of blood 
in my country’s service.” His conqueror’s temper, heated he- 
fore, was inflamed by Stuart’s reply. He ordered him to be 
manacled and put into close confinement. This conduct may 
appear extraordinary in the commander of a British frigate, but 
the English in their contest with the colonies were not always 
governed by those generous principles, by which they have 
themselves so much alleviated the miseries of war. A defeated 
American was treated as a lawful enemy, ora rebel, as suited 
the individual temper of the conqueror. 

The frigate was so much injured in the fight as to render a 
refit necessary, and her commander sailed with his prize for 
Antigua, 

Stuart well knew that his fidelity to his country, rendered him 
obnoxious to the severest judgment from the admiralty court, 
and though he might plead the service he had rendered the 
ladies of the governor’s family, in mitigation of his sentence, 
he proudly resolved never to advert to favours, which he had 
reason to believe had been lightly estimated. 





( To be concluded in our neat.) 





ANECDOTE. 


Tue inhabitants of Chartres having surrendered to Henry 
the 1V. he made his public entry on horseback into the town. 
He was met by a deputation of the inhabitants, with th: 
mayor at their head. The magistrate began his harangue by 
saying that the inhabitants knew that they were bound to obey 
the king by the Roman law, and by divine law. “ And you 
may add, “interrupted Henry gaily, “ by cannon law also.” 
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SCENES ON THE SPOT; 


OR, 


PARIS IN 1824. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CRAYON, ESQ, 


(Concluded from page 317, Vol. XXV.) 


I was sitting at breakfast last Good Friday morning, when 
Bonhommie entered, exclaiming, “ What, in Heaven’s name, 
are you doing here, my good fellow? loitering over a newspaper 
and a cup of tea, in your robe de chambre, when you ought to 
be dressed, and on the way to Longchamps?” and he reached 
out his hand to take the paper from me. 

‘¢ Stop a moment, I just want to see what reply Mr. Can- 
ning will make to ‘ 

“Pshaw! never mind Mr, Canning; he will be at no loss 
for a reply, I'll warrant; so come, stir, or, we shall be too late.” 
“ But after all, what is there to be seen at Longchamps?” 

« What! say rather what is there not to be seen >—all the pretty 
women of Paris (and I hope you will allow that they are worth 
looking at,) will bring in their train their husbands, lovers, and 
humble servants; in a word, it is a general turn out of all the 
inhabitants in their best looks and best clothes.” 

« And can they find nothing better to do on Good Friday? 
Are there no churches?” 

“ Now that is so English! but, however, as the Parisians 
are not quite so lazy as you are, we may give them credit for 
having already said their prayers, because it is already past 
twelve. So make haste, and let us be off.” 

[ was soon ready; and, on our way, Bonhommie informed 
me of the origin of the promenade, which takes place annually 
on the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of the last week in 
Lent. A convent called the Abbaye de Longchamps, existed in 
Bois de Boulogne, for some centuries before the Revolution; 
but it was very little known till about the year 1750, when 
the fine voices of the nuns brought it into notice; and hence 
it became the fashion to attend the annual service on the days 
{ have mentioned. The destruction of the abbey put a tempo- 
rary stop to the promenade, but it was afterwards resumed, 
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not much perhaps to the satisfaction of husbands and fathers, 
upon whose purses Longchamps is generally a very heavy tax; 
for it is a point of honour with the fair Parisians to appear on 
these occasions in a new and handsome dress. The woman of 
rank too, generally finds, about that time, that her coach is 
old fashioned, or, badly hung; or, in short, that it has some 
defect or other, which renders it necessary to have a new one; 
and liveries follow, as a matter of course. 

It is also a terrible time for the cicesbeos, a race which still 
exists, though for the credit of public decency, not so openly 
as in Italy. He is perfectly aware that he must draw his 
purse-strings handsomely, on pain of being dismissed by his 
sovereign mistress, who is sure to be seized at this time 
with a violent longing for a cachemere or lace veil, or a few 
diamonds. 

Even poverty dozs not exempt our sex from being tributary 
to the other on this grand occasion; for even women of the 
lowest order sport something new at Longchamps. The pro- 
menade itself offers a motley spectacle; a vast nnmber of car- 
riages, several of which are open, contain all the fashion- 
ables of Paris. The ladies in the pride of dress and beauty, 
the gentlemen in their ordinary costume. Mingled with these 
equipages is a considerable number of hackney-coaches and 
cabriolets; several of them of the shabbiest description, con- 
taining odd, vulgar-looking folks, some shabbily, others un- 
fashionably, and, not a few grotesquely, dressed, As to the 
foot passengers, they are, generally, of the very lowest orders, 
with, here and there, a few stragglers, whose appearance shews 
that they have seen better days. There are rows of chairs for 
the accommodation of the walkers, which are let out for a 
few sous each; one of the most disagreeable parts of the spec- 
tacle is the deafening vociferation of the owners, who call out 
incessantly—‘* Here are chairs in a fine position.”—* Capital 
place to see the sight.”—** Permit me, ladies and gentlemen, to 
recommend to you my chairs,” 

“ Viola la promenade de Longchamps, what do you think of 
it?” said Bonhommie to me, “ It is unique,’ was my reply; 
which saved at once my conscience and my credit with the 
baron. He taking it in the light of a compliment, and I, with- 
out meaning any such thing, being conscious that I spoke the 
truth; for such a mixture of splendour and poverty, of the most 
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finical nicety in dress, and the most glaring disregard of de- 
cency and cleanliness, could, I believe, be found no where else. 
I thought of our Hyde-park on a Sunday, where the mixture of 
all ranks of society affords none of those disgusting contrasts, 
and I felt proud of my country. 

I had several times talked of my departure, and as often my 

ood-natured Cicerone found some reason or other wh y it should 
be deferred; there was some new lion to be shewn, or some 
party of pleasure to be formed. “ Don’t let us talk of that now,” 
said he to me, on one of these occasions; “it will be always 
time enough to go when you are tired of us, and that does not 
seem to be the case yet.—Besides, I am come to engage you 
for to-morrow evening; you have expressed yourself so much 

leased with the lower class, that you will probably like to see 
them in all their glory; and, if that be the case, come with 
me to-morrow evening to the Island of Love: it is the most 
famous and frequented guinguette near Paris; and if Mr. Sand- 
ford is disposed to shake a leg with a pretty grisette, I will en- 
gage to find hima partner, of whose dancing he need not be 
ashamed.” 

“ And pray” said J “ what is a guinguette?” 

« A house of entertainment for the lower orders, where they 
go on the Sundays and holidays to eat, drink, dance, and be 
merry. The guinguettes are all beyond the barriers, conse- 
quently their wine pays no tax; thus economy is combined 
with pleasure on the one hand, while those to whom expense 
is not an object, may have what refreshments they please.” 

The Island of Love has little or nothing in common with 
its name, for it is a miserable, shabby public-house. When 
we arrived there was nobody in it, all the company having 
betaken themselves tu. the garden, which is very extensive, 
with a large open space at the bottom cleared for dancing. 
Here a number of couples were tripping it merrily away to 
the sound of a pretty decent violin. Sandford and Bonhom- 
mie soon joined them, and, my dancing days being over, J 
seated myself as a spectator of the amusement. 

There is something, to me at least, in the sight of happy 
faces that tends irresistibly to produce a similar effect upon my 
own mind; and certainly he must have been more than com- 
monly cynical who could have viewed this scene of festivity, 
without feelings of pleasure. People of all ages, decently, 
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though some of them meanly, clad, were strolling up and down, 
talking, laughing, or dancing with so much cheerfulness and 
hilarity in their looks and motions, that you would have sworn 
they had not a care in the world. 

It is in assemblies like these that the true power of woman 
in France is best estimated and understood, for the politeness 
due to the sex is practised in all the higher circles of Europe, 
but it is, perhaps, in France only that her empire is univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged by the lower class, Even the 
meanest of these men put on an air of respect in addressing 
the dame whose hand he solicits, leading her politely to her 
place in the dance, and hastening to get her some refresh- 
ment as soon as it was over. JI own, however, that the words 
“ Monsieur,’? ‘* Madame,” and “ Mademoiselle,” which were 
bandied about with much gravity and ceremony, had some ef- 
fect upon my risible muscles; but the sensation was wrong; 
they are the customary forms of civility; and as such, there 
is nothing ridiculous in the use of them. 

The French are reckoned the best dancers in the world, 
and this remark is particularly applicable to the lower class, 
who caper away with a grace and lightness that we do not 
find in any other nation. Several of the women, particularly, 
footed it in a manner that would not have disgraced a much 
higher ball-room. But in doing justice to their dancing, I 
must reprobate their style of dress. Frenchwomen of all classes 
have a predilection for gaudy colours, which, in my mind at 
least, is utterly inconsistent with true taste: and this propen- 
sity is still more remarkable in the lower class, whose only 
care seems to be to assemble in their dress as many colours 
as possible; which, added to their glass rings, brass chains, 
and various-coloured ear-rings, go far towards spoiling their 
really pretty figures. 

I happened to be seated near an old peasant and his wife. It 
was gratifying to see the look of paternal pride with which 
the old man followed the steps of his daughter, (who was danc- 
ing, so he very frankly told me, with her future husband), turn- 
ing every now and then, to express his satisfaction to his wife. 
I told Madame, who was still a handsome, lively looking wo- 
man, that she looked like the elder sister of her daughter; 
she bridled and did not seem displeased with the compliment. 

** Monsieur is in the right,” cried the husband ;” in spite of 
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toil and trouble thou hast kept thy good looks, ma bonne amie.” 
«You have had troubles then?” “ Aye, indeed, have we; twice 
in our lives our little all has been destroyed by fire; and, worse 














than that, our only boy, to whom we looked as the support of 


our old age, has perished in Russia.” In saying these last 
words his voice faltered, and his wife’s eyes filled. “ Don’t cry, 
Marie,” said he, observing it, “ I was very wrong to revive 
the remembrance; but thou knowest God’s will must be done. 
Our boy was a good boy; he is happy, and we have still one 
child left.’ At this moment the blooming damsel came to seat 
herself beside her mother; the countenances of both parents 
brightened up, and it was evident the sorrowful part had dis- 
appeared from their minds. This happy temper is worth all 
the philosophy in the world. 

The time at last arrived, when my departure could no longer 
be delayed, and [ quitted, not without regret, my kind Cicerone 
and the other}friend with whom I had spent many a gay and 
social hour, in that noble metropolis with which and its inha- 
bitants I have done my best, dear reader, to bring thee ac- 
quainted. I can truly say I have ‘nothing extenuated nor set 
down aught in malice ;”’? I have painted the French as I found 
them, gay, good-natured, and obliging to strangers, provided 
always that their national vanity is propitiated. It appears to 
me that their national character is neither so good, nor so bad, 
as it is generally depicted. Some writers give them credit for 
all the virtues, whilst others will not allow them to possess 
any. I think that the truth may lie between the two extremes. 
We reproach them with fickleness, and want of principle. The 
first is, sometimes, at least, productive of good; for instance, 
when the army of the Loire was disbanded, how cheerfully 


and with what facility did these men, so long the terror of 


Europe, betake themselves to the arts of peace; and how of- 
ten have even the most ferocious monsters of the Revolution, 
been diverted from the completion of their purposes by a well- 
timed appeal, or by, what to the French is still more irresisti- 
ble, a bon mot. 

When we talk of their want of principle, we should remem- 
ber also the manner in which the present generation has been 
educated. Bonaparte, in restoring the old religion of the state, 
took care that its ministers should not be so numerous, nor 
so powerful as in the days of the old monarchy: they had 
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not, nor could they have, that influence which ministers of 
the gospel ought always to possess. The ecclesiastics, we 
must also confess, too often disgraced religion by their con- 
duct; yet it is but justice to say also that there were some 
who supported, conscientiously, the burthen and heat of the 
day. To estimate their labours, we must recollect that they 
found the younger part of their congregations in a state of 
religious ignorance, which, in England, would hardly be cre- 
dited. I speak more particularly of the middling and lower 
classes of society. Among the higher orders, religion not being 
made a part of education, the knowledge gained of it was slight, 
and too often it was known only through the medium of writers, 
whose delight it was to vilify and degrade it. Happily for 
France and for Europe, better things may be anticipated for 
the rising generation. The free intercourse between the coun- 
tries has introduced a spirit of emulation likely to do good in 
a moral point of view, and the French have now the good 
fortune to possess among their clergy many enlightened and 
zealous men, who do their utmost to propagate and to adorn 
Christianity, such as it is, and such as it should always be 
represented, a religion of peace and love. May their labours 
be successful! France will then become one of the happiest 


as she is now one of the finest countries in the world. 
C.C. 





SUN-RISE IN JUNE. 


MorNInG awakes sublime, glad earth and sky 
Smile in the splendour of the day begun ;— 

Near the broad East’s illumined canopy, 
Shade of its Maker’s majesty, the Sun 

Gleams in its living light; from cloud to cloud 
Streaks of all colours beautifully run, 

As if before heaven’s gate there hung a shroud 
To hide its grand magnificence. O heaven! 

Where entrance e’en to thought is disallowed ; 
To view the glory that this scene is giving— 

What may blind reason not expect to see, 
When in immortal worlds the soul is living 

Eternal as its Maker, and as free 

To taste the unknown of eternity? 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER; 
by Emma Roberts. 2 vols. 8vo. Lepard and Co. 

The portion of English History which embraces the contests of the Red 
and the White Roses, is, at once, most obscure, most important, and most 
interesting. Amid the conflicting narratives of party and partial writers,— 
the exaggerations of some, and the absolute falsehood of others,—it is no 
easy task to discriminate the truth, and to detect, amidst the most plausible 
statements, the fallacies of unfounded theories, and of ungenerous, gra- 
tuitous assertions. Divided as we are into political parties, we find it, even 
in the present day, with all the assistance which the liberty of the press, 
and the freedom of discussion admits, very difficult to arrive at the truth 
of those various statements and assertions which, with a certain appearance 
of authenticity, pass current among us. If this be, as it is acknowledged, 
the case in reference to present and passing events, where the means of 
information are at hand, and the correction of error so easy, we can easily 
imagine how greatly the difficulty becomes increased when we are so far 
removed from the events themselves, as to render the most impartial mind 
unable to determine amidst the conflicting and positive testimony of the 
historians, on which side the weight of probability lies. We are aware, 
that in the investigation of disputed facts and opinions, much is gained by 
the absence of that bias which proximity to the events produces on the 
minds of those who are connected, even remotely, with them; but this 
advantage is, it is presumed, more than counterbalanced by the Gifficulties 
to which we have before alluded. Of the interest and importance which 
attach to this distant period, it is enough to say that they yield to none 
connected with the liberty and growing prosperity of England. The con- 
tentions of the rival Houses soon taught the nobles and the people their 
real strength and importance in the state; hence men became anxious for 
that liberty whose first dawn seemed the harbinger of hitherto unknown 
blessings, and the pledge of obtaining invaluable rights. The conflicts of 
power are rarely unattended by the collision of opinions; and these gra- 
dually formed, and cautiously adopted, become, at length, confirmed by 
experience, till they ultimately constitute the settled maxims of mankind 
It is in this point of view that we regard that period of our national history 
now before us, as principally important. ‘The annals of this time,” as 
Miss Roberts observes, “ are little more than records of crime and misery, 
of human vice and human wretchedness; but, mingled with transactions 
of the most revolting nature, are deeds of martial heroism and knightly 
courtesy, which cast a brilliant lustre over the gloomy page;” whilst “ the 
struggles of a turbulent nobility for power, deluged Enzland with blood,” 
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and, ultimately, prepared the minds of men “ to wrest civil and religious 
liberty from the strong hand which had hitherto withheld the boon.” Wat 
Tyler's rebellion was the signal to an oppressed and degraded people to 
vindicate their natural liberty; and it first taught them, by the concessions 
which it obtained, that to enjoy freedom, men must first deserve it. The 
contests between the houses of York and Lancaster, were, as our readers 
will recollect, continued, with more or less of acrimony and angry feeling, 
through a century and a half. From the accession of Richard II. on the 
death of his grandfather, Edward III., we discover, in the conduct of 
his uncle, John of Gaunt, the germ of those feuds and enormities, which, 
through so long a period plunged the kingdom in all the misery and horrors 
of a civil war. The weakness and arbitrary conduct of Richerd first 
kindled that spirit which ultimately led to his own downfal, and death; 
and if Henry of Lancaster failec in his duty both as a subject and a rela- 
tion, it is not too much to say, that the duplicity and want of good faith 
on the part of the king, served justly to inflame the resentment of Hereford. 

It is of the sad consequences of this personal quarrel between the two 
cousins, as affecting their respective families, dependents, and partizans, 
through after ages, that Miss Roberts has undertaken the history. The 
subject is one of great difficulty; and as we, until now, always thought 
unsuited to a female pen. Pvetry and fiction, works of taste and romance, 
have generally been considered as the peculiar province of woman; but 
Miss Roberts, disdaining any limitation to the fair exercise of female talent, 
has taught the world, that however capable she is of the lighter and more 
ornamentals department of literature, she is not less fitted to the study of 
the ancient chroniclers, and the treasures of black letter lore. We must, 
in the volumes before us, bear a most willing and decided testimony to the 
diligence, discrimination, good sense, and right feeling which are apparent 
in every page; and which evidently show her to be well fitted for the task 
she has undertaken. There are few portions of our history in which the 
party feelings of our historians are more apparent than in their account of 
the rise and progress of Lollardism. It is evident that no man can pretend 
to justify all the acts which are performed by men under the impulse of 
excited feelings. It would argue a more than a human command of tem- 
per, were every action under such circumstances, measured out with so 
much of circumspection and caution as never to transgress, in its warmth 
and zeal, the limits of a cold and calculating prudence. In the account 
of the severity which preceded the cruel death of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, Miss Roberts has used a moderation of language, and shewn a 
correctness of judgment, that do equal honour to her religion and her sense. 
Indeed, her whole work reflects the highest credit on the talents of its 
author; and cannot fail to become a necessary addition to every complete 
library. 

To those who know the partial, meagre, and biassed opinion of modern 
historians on this portion of our history, it will be satisfactory to be in- 
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formed that Miss Roberts has uniformly drawn her statements from the 

best original sources; her references being generally made to the old chro- 

nicles, or to the MS. authorities in the British Museum. 

THREE MONTHS IN IRELAND. By an English Protestant. Lon- 
don. 1827. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES. By Sir Jonah 
Barrington. 2 vols. London. 1827. 


CASTLE RACKRENT. By Miss Edgeworth. New Edition. 1827. 
PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES. London. Murray. 1 vol. 8vo. 1827, 
LETTERS ON IRELAND: By John O'Driscoll, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1826. 
WILD IRISH GIRL. By Lady Morgan. New Edition. 1827. 








We have classed these various publications together, not as bearing any 
similarity in their contents, or precise object, but as offering us, unitedly, 
the means of forming a fair, candid, and impartial opinion of the country 
to which they relate. We have, hitherto, carefully abstained from lending 
our pages as the vehicle of political or controversial discussions, nor shall 
we yield to the temptation of so doing, on the present occasion; our 
object being solely to exhibit to our readers the moral and social condi- 
tion of our countrywomen in the Sister Isle. 

There are, we presume, but few of our readers to whom Miss Edge- 
worth’s national tale is unknown; and we are now induced to refer to it, 
principally, in attestation of the correctness of its delineations of national 
customs and manners. When first it was published, many supposed it to 
be a caricature, rather than a faithful portrait; but whatever degree of 
scepticism might have remained on the public mind, must now give way on 
a perusal of Sir Jonah Barrington’s matter-of-fact ‘“‘Sketches:” in which 
we have a faithful description of Irish society during a period of thirty 
years. 

Our limits do not allow of our going into detail, but we may observe 
that at the period to which Miss Edgeworth’s tale refers, Irish ladies were 
principally esteemed for their personal appearance, and their shewy, but 
scanty accomplisments. At that time, the more valuable acquisitions of a 
cultivated mind, and refined manners, were too generally neglected, Nor 
had they even the useful knowledge of domestic duties, as an indemnity for 
the absence of other qualities. We are now, of course, speaking of the 
general body. In the higher circles, no doubt, the case was different. As 
Sir Jonah states, the great object of both old and young was “ match 
making.” To this the energies and cunning of the old, and the winning 
graces, and fascinating appearance of the Misses, were universally directed. 
Meanwhile, the duties of all classes were very sadly neglected; and, in- 
deed, but very inadequately understood. In the volumes before us, there 
is an universal testimony to the altered and improved condition of female 
sogiety, which has gradually, but very sensibly, wrought improvement on 
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the whole population. Irish dinner-parties are now something more than 
a boisterous assemblage of drinking and swearing companions. Amid the 
hospitalities of the table, “ the feast of reason, and the flow of soul,” are 
not forgotten. It is true that a more chivalric devotion to the female sex 
obtained about fifty years ago; “and to such lengths,” says Sir Jonah, 
«« did respect for the sex extend, and so strong was the impression that 
men were bound to protect it, even from accidental offence, that the slightest 
want of politeness to a lady was deemed matter of personal insult, only 
to be expiated by a duel.” Now it is worthy of consideration if such 
feelings did not often nurture a barbarous and ferocious spirit, and teud to 
destroy that forbearance and gentleness of nature which are the foundation 
of all true politeness. But we have said that a great improvement has 
already taken place; and this we are assured is now progressing, if we may 
so speak, with rapid and beneficial advances. As wealth becomes diffused, 
the comforts and elegancies of life multiply; and with them a correspond- 
ing degree of civilization and true politeness; and as moral feeling becomes 
quickened, the lower orders of society are beneficially operated upon by 
the growing intelligence of their superiors. Such of our readers as would 
obtain a correct picture of Irish manners, we refer to our own pages, volume 
XXII, where, in the tale of Norry Ormond, written by an Irish lady, the 
mutual influences of benefits given and received, is clearly and beautifully 
demonstrated. We also strongly recommend Mr. O‘Driscoll’s chapter on 
the state of Female society in Ireland; in it we have truth, adorned with 
every elegance of language, and felicity of expression. Lady Morgan’s 
‘“* Wild Irish Girl” is a fiction of the deepest interest, whose claims as a 
production of true national feeling, as well as literary talent, it is impossible 
to dispute. It unfolds; in the glowing language indeed of romance and 
fancy, but with the accuracy of truth, the ancient history of the Irish peo- 
ple; and it may, therefore, be considered as a delightful legend: but time 
is fast blotting out much ‘of its appropriateness, and leaving it only as the 
faithful record and mirror of departed days. Of the two other works before 
us, we have but little to say. ‘ The English Protestant” brings with him 
too many prejudices; his survey is too rapid to be accurate; and too super- 
ficial to be satisfactory. There is, doubtless, much of correct feeling, 
observation, and reasoning, in his pages: but we cannot pronounce his 
Opinions to be always impartial, nor his inferences just. ‘* Protestant 
Principles” treats, in a great measure, of the remedy for all Ireland’s ills, 
As these are principally of a political nature, we shall pass them by unno- 
ticed; only observing, in conclusion, that all our authors assure us of the 
gtadual amelioration of Ireland’s condition; and gratify us by the warm 
and generous testimony that they bear to the virtues and good qualities of 
a people endeared to us by identity of interest, customs, and feelings. 


O‘NEILL; orthe Rebel. London. 1827. 
We have here a most unusual mixture of politics and poetry. The one 
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the vehicle of the other. The politics we leave to others; whilst of the 
poetry we proceed to speak forthwith. It is difficult, however, to speak 
even of this, without some allusion to the subject—The hero of the poem 
personifies the amiable, misguided, and unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald; 
whose unhappy fate has kindled the poet’s fire, and inspired a song of the 
deepest feeling, and most thrilling interest. Amid the romantic acts of 
heroism, patriotism, and chivalric devotion to their country’s cause, which 
the period of the Irish Rebellion produced, there was much to excite the 
most glowing admiration, and much worthy of commemoration. The love 
of country, always ardent and impetuous in its impulse, and not seldom 
imprudent in its actions, often inspired the noblest sentiments, and prompted 
the most heroic deeds. When sorrow excited pity, or oppression kindled 
indignation, or heroism awakened emulation, too often the heart, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, prompted to acts which neither law nor con- 
science could sanction. Its own pure impulse was its only apology or 
defence. Catching the mighty influence, our poet has poured forth in 
the sweetest numbers, and in the most affecting language, the magic of his 
song. Truly, he is a poet,—Nature has poured over his whole soul her 
sweet and genuine influence; and we cannot do amiss if we offer, in the 
warmest manner, our thanks for the delight which this tale has imparted to 
us,—accompanied by our hearty recommendation of its merits to the notice 
of our readers. 


THE FEMALE’S FRIEND, DOMESTIC DICTIONARY, OR AL- 
PHABETICAL RECEIPT BOOK. By Robert Huish, esq. 1826-7. 
This volume is a collection of all that has ever been said, sung, or written, 

on every part of every subject that can interest every family, and it seeks 

to supersede every book that ever was published on the subjects of which 
it treats——With this volume, therefore, we no longer need Culpepper’s 

Herbal, Buchan’s Medicine, Kitchener’s Oracle, The Butler’s Directory, The 

Good Nurse, or Mrs. Parke’s Domestic Duties, cum mullis aliis ejusdem 

faring. We fear Mr. Huish must, henceforward, calculate upon a strong 

opposition from printers, publishers, and authors; whose respective employ- 
ments, and profits he seems thus disposed to subvert. Whether this whole- 
sale and sweeping mode of reform, though sanctioned by the example of 
the late secretary Peele, will be tolerated in the republic of letters, we will 
not take upon us to determine; but we certainly think that Mr. Huish has 
brought together much sound, useful, and truly-important advice, and di- 
rection, for the use and guidance of our domestics; e.g. ‘ To clean mir- 
rors, &c. If they should be hung so high that they cannot be conveniently 
reached, have a pair of steps to stand upon, but mind that they stand 
steady.” The propricty and necessity of such minute and prudent caution 
and advice as this, plentifully scattered throughout the volume, cannot be 
questioned, when we consider the dull, stupid, ignorant dolts who, in the 
shape of house-maids, foot-boys, and footmen, daily worry, perplex, and 
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anger the prudent housewives of this country. All our fear is, lest amidst 
their other omissions of duty, they should forget to consult this ‘* Domestic 
Dictionary,” on all the important points of domestic duty and labour of 
which it treats. For this evil, we must leave to Mr. Huish to point out, 
in his next edition, the proper remedy. 

REUBEN APSLEY. By the author of the ‘“' Tor Hill,” “‘ Brambletye 

House,” &c. London, 1827. 

We have, at a late period of the month, received this new and interest- 
ing production from the pen of Mr. Horace Smith; who, with a zeal and a 
diligence not unlike his “ great predecessor,” draws largely on history as 
the materials of his novels. The period which he has now chosen is that 
of our second James; and it offers to our notice maiy historical events 
of that reign, of great interest.—The rebellion of the ill-fated Monmouth, 
and the cruelties which succeeded that ill-contrived scheme, are here intro- 
duced, in a manner well-calculated to impress the mind, and to illustrate 
the character of those troubled times. Neither our limits, nor time, will 
permit even an outline of the story, which is, however, the less necessary, 
as we feel assured that “ Reuben Apsley,” like the “Tor Hill,” and 
«« Brambletye House,” will find its own best recommendation in the truth 
of its delineations, the felicity of its language, and the interest of its story. 
THE DESOLATION OF EYAM, THE EMIGRANT, &c. By 

William and Mary Howitt. London. 1827. 

These minstrels have sung other and older songs; which have been cor- 
dially received by the public, and have deservedly obtained for them a well- 
eared distinction. The poems before us display correct moral feeling, and 
true poetic genius: they do not, indeed, awe us by their grandeur; but they 
please by their simplicity and beauty: they mingle with our best feelings, 
and associate themselves with the sweetest affections of our hearts——As 
such, we offer them tu the notice of our readers. 

MOUODS AND TENSES. By One of Us. London. 1827. 

This, unlike the preceding volume, is distinguished by much of what the 
Latins call “ /epus:"—smartness, wit, and point. It is an amusing and 
clever work: not faultless in its composition, but yet sufficiently free from 
blemish to justify our hearty recommendation. 








Ere our readers see our present number, Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, in nine volumes, will have been published. Arrangements 
have been made for its simultaneous publication in England, America, 
France, and Germany. It is expected with an interest worthy of its subject, 
and its author. 

To relieve the tedium arising from the composition of this great work, 
the author has in preparation another historical novel, entitled the “ Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate,’ This will be published in October; and about 
the same time, another new work, entitled “ Tales of a Grandfather” may 
be expected from the same pen. | 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION, 


FOR JUNE, 1827. 





MORNING COSTUME. 

A uicu gown of yellow muslin, striped with green, and (rimmed 
with two deep scolloped flounces, of the same material. The 
boddice has a slight fulness in the waist, with a collerette of fine 
net or embroidered muslin. The bonnet is composed of beauti- 
ful spring green sarsnet, trimmed and edged with ribands of 
green and yellow, with long floating strings of the green. Reti- 
cule of lavender-coloured silk. The ornaments, consisting of 
ear-pendants, chain, brooch, and bracelets, are of fine gold. 
Fawn-coloured gloves and shoes. 


EVENING-DRESS. 
A press of tulle over a white satin slip. The skirt is orna- 
mented with deep puffings of the same material, confined with 
narrow vandykes of satin: above this trimming is a lighter one 
of bows of white satin, on the bias, edged with vandyked blond, 
of the most delicate pattern and texture. The boddice is plain 
and tight to the shape, with a full quilling of blond. The 
sleeves are very short, and composed of alternate slashings of 
tulle and satin. The sash is finished with two full rosettes be- 
hind. Pearl ear-rings, long white kid gloves, and white satin 
shoes. 
| HEAD-DRESS. 

The principal alteration in the style of the head-dress since 
our last, consists in dressing the front bair much fuller, and 
lighter in the curl: the long hair is brought very forward, and 
drest in three large bows, arranged at sufficient distance to admit 
of the introduction of a few flowers between; some also sur- 
mount them, and a few of the smaller flowers are brought in 
front, on the left side, and complete this elegant and fashionable 
head-dress. 


For the above tasteful dresses, we are, as usual, indebted to 
Miss Pierpoint, Edward-street, Portman-square; and for the 
fashionable head-dress, to Mr, Coirey, Bishopsgate- within. 

VOL. XXVI.—S. I. F 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


Tue newest out-door costume is a pelisse of beautiful pea-green 
gros de Naples, trimmed down the front with bias folds: a 
failing collar supplies the place of a cape, over which is an 
elegant collerette pelerine of lace or embroidered muslin. Pe- 
lisses of light grey gros de Naples are much in favour for the 
promenade. Paraguay shawls of a bright amber colour, deli- 
cately figured over, are in high estimation. Those of Chinese 
crape, so appropriate at this season of the year, are of the most 
delicate hues: they are richly embroidered, and of the most 
splendid patterns. The muslin pelerines are now in great favour 
for out-door costume: they are very tastefully embroidered on 
fine jaconaut. Over a chintz dress, of beautiful pattern, made 
partially high, they form a genteel and retired déshibille for a 
morning walk. Scarfs of beautiful Indian silk, have been seen 
on two or three very elegant women. They are much more 
graceful than a shawl. The patterns on the ends are varied, 
and rather large, with very lively colours. However, when the 
evenings are chilly, a Cachemere shawl is always worn on 
quitting a party or the theatre. 

The prettiest Leghorn bonnets are of a large shape, and 
rounded off at the ears; they are trimmed with saffron-coloured 
riband, with a ruche of pinked silk, of the same colour, at the 
edge. Among the silk bonnets, one of a genteel shape, for the 
promenade, of French white, with a few light flowers, is greatly 
admired. The ribands used in the trimming are profuse, very 
broad, and of various colours. Some ladies have among the 
hows a few sprigs of very light-coloured flowers. Long veils of 
lace, or blond, are universal. We have seen a very beautiful 
carriage-bonnet, of bird-of-paradise yellow, ornamented with 
hyacinths of a pale blue; the strings were of crépe-lisse, the 
ends finished by a broad fringe. Another carriage-bonnet is of 
white gros de Naples, lined wijh rose-colour, trimmed with large 
puffs of the same material, each fastened on the right side by a 
bow of white and pink ribands. The hat is confined under the 
chin, by a quilling of blond. 

Morning dresses of fine cambric or muslin, printed in very 
beautiful patterns, are much in favour; and white India muslins, 
richly embroidered, are highly esteemed by ladies of rank. ‘The 
corsages of these splendid dresses are made half-high ; and a fine 
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chemisette tucker, of clear lawn, laid in small plaits, and edged 
with narrow lace, appears above the dress, across the bust. 
Dresses of plain white tulle, or of coloured crape, or gauze, 
over white satin, are worn in the ball-room. A rose-coloured 
ball-dress of tulle, over satin of the same colour, made very low, 
with short sleeves, is a great favourite; it is trimmed with two 
rows of triangular-points of satin, edged with tulle. It has a 
drapery across the bust, and the short sleeves are ornamented so 
as to correspond with the skirt. 

For home costume during the day, chintzes are in high favour. 
The favourite colour is of a bird-of-paradise yellow; the boddice 
made @ la Circassieune, the sleeves en gigét; and one broad 
flounce in bias, finishes the skirt at the border. Dresses of fine 
coloured cambric, of some retired colour, such as olive-brown, 
or slate, are also much in vogue. They are trimmed at the 
border with a very broad ornament of shawl-work, of lively 
colours, and of exquisite work; the mancherous and wrists are 
finished with a narrower border. Many ladies prefer these 
dresses to the chintzes, as having a more distinguished appear- 
ance; nevertheless, there are some ladies who are more par- 
tial to the home silk manufacture, both for half-dress and the 
dinner party. The style of trimming does not vary much; 
flounces of blond in festoons, broad bias folds, or réches, mingled 
with satin rouleaux, edged with narrow blond, constitute the 
m ost prevailing style, according to the pleasure of the wearer. 

The newest article for head-dress consists of small caps of 
blond, with a coloured caul of silk; the hair is parted on the 
forehead, and ringlets sport over each temple. The cap is placed 
backward, and a bandeaw of riband, corresponding in colour 
with the caul, is placed across the upper part of the forehead 
and on each side are rosettes of the same riband. Long white; 
feathers, are the prevailing ornaments on opera-hats. Dress 
hats of white sarsenet, are much admired. Under the brim is 
a fluting of broad blond; a very fine plume of marabout fea- 
thers is placed over the crown, and broad blond lappets float over 
the shoulders. Young ladies wear small sprigs of flgwers 
among the bows of hair. Bows of coloured gauze riband, 
striped with silver, are also favourite ornaments on the head. 

The most fashionable colours are, pea-green, Parma-violet 
straw, pink, and slate-colour. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 
Paris, June 16th, 187. 


Poets and novel-writers have always been fond of representing 
their heroines clothed in white; it would seem that their roman- 
tic imagination attached a peculiar kind of merit to the undula- 
tory folds of a muslin robe, to the transparency of a light tissue, 
or the gracefulness of a shaded scarf: let us add to these the 
large Leghorn hat, with floating loops, the simple riband which 
encircles the waist, and we must allow that the opera presents 
to our view, every evening, a hundred examples of these poetic 
models, which, without being either a ‘“‘ Malvina,” oran “ Elodia,” 
may also inspire a very considerable degree of interest and ad- 
miration, Within these few days, we have particularly re- 
marked that, at the opera, this kind of costume appears to prevail 
over all others, and a robe of embroidered muslin, a canezou of 
tulle, and a scarf of various colours, are indispensable for passing 
the evening there. It was at this celebrated place of amuse- 
ment that we observed two young and beautiful ladies attired 
exactly alike: they wore superb Leghorn hats, the brims of 
which were not cut, and the bottoms of the crown were encircled 
by a garland a la jardiniere ; instead of ribands, a similar garland 
was displayed on the front. This hat, entirely 4 la pelerine, was 
worn with a robe of fine smooth muslin, the skirt of which was 
puckered, and the border trimmed with two flounces, edged with 
a very narrow trimming of Brussels’ lace. An embroidered 
coloured scarf went twice round the bust in the form of a boa. 

Dresses of plain tulle are trimmed with two or three flounces, 
figured with dents de loup; these dents are very barge, and 
bordered with a large stripe, marked in the tulle, by six or seven 
large flat welts, placed at a short distance from each other. 
These welts are arranged in zig-zays, above the trimming on 
the petticoat. This kind of embroidery is much used in tulle 
this year: it has the advantage of being executed quickly, and 
producing a pretty effect. We have seen some charming dresses 
of tulle, crossed from top to bottom by zig-zags, formed in the 
sgme manner. On others, the welts are crossed, and form large 
squares. We must, nevertheless, say that the most elegant 
canezous of tulle are embroidered with plumes, as well as some 
pelerines of tulle, the borders of which are trimmed with a deep 
fall of lace. Some muslin pelisses, lined with white taffety, ave 
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fastened in front by small buttons of unwrought gold. Three 
buttons serve also to fasten the waist and the bracelets. We 
have observed at the promenade, a very beautiful woman whose 
costume consisted of a.robe of smooth grenadine, of a very pale 
grey lapis-lazuli colour: it was trimmed with two flounces, 
figured with cocks’-combs: these combs were bordered with a 
small embroidery of green satin, very delicately put on. The 
tops of the sleeves were covered with three small trimmings, 
festooned in the same manner, and again repeated round the 
bust. The canezou was put on inside and had a falling collar. 
A scarf, with large green and white squares; green boots; a 
yreen girdle; bracelets of mosaic work, incrustated on green 
cameos; and, lastly, a hat of grey crape, ornamented with two 
bouquets of small grey plumes, the one at the top and the other 
at the bottem of the crown, completed this generally-admired 
toilet. ' 

Being unable to vary the trimmings of dresses, for which 
fashion seems to have imposed flounces for at least the whole 
summer, our milliners endeavour to give some variety to the 
ornaments: embroidered ends, tulle, and entre-deux, are succes- 
sively employed. We have particularly admired lately a dress 
of white jaconaut, the flounces of which were formed by a quan- 
tity of small lozenges of embroidered muslin, trimmed with 
narrow lace. All these lozenges were fastened to the dress by 
buttons, and sufficiently near to admit of their crossing each 
other a little, so as to resemble a floating trimming. ‘lhere were 
two rows, separated by an entre-deuzx of embroidered muslin; this 
entre-deux was repeated at the top of the corsage, and formed 
winding pillars entirely round the large sleves en gigét. The 
beauty of these embroideries and the fineness of the lace have 
caused this dress to be valued at from 800 to 900 francs. In 
large assemblies we have seen some charming dresses of rose- 
coloured gros de Naples, the flounces of which were ornainented 
by an embroidered garland of flat white silk; these embroideries 
were replete with elegance and research. Barége shawls, with 
large stripes of various colours, are much worn; some of these 
shawls are long, and may serve for a scarf. The greater part 
have their ground white, with a very deep-coloured border, sepa- 
rated into five or six lines. Those with a coloured ground are 
surrounded by a number of black stripes. Dresses of smooth cote- 
palt, with flounces figured en dents de loup, or with shell-work, are 
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bordered with small flat loops. The prettiest are of a jonquil 
colour; and bordered with small black loops above each flounce; 
four black loops placed flat on the petticoat, and forming a zig- 
zag, represent an entre-deux which corresponds exactly with 
the dents of the flounces. The same arrangement appears above 
the hem, and the full flounce, placed sufficiently high, causes it 
to be perceived. A square falling collar round the corsage, is 
ornamented with a double-smal] trimming to correspond with 
the dress.—Several dresses are trimmed with three bias orna- 
ments, the top of which is cut into points, and fastened on the - 
dress by a very small button. These bias ornaments, which 
ought to be lined, float lightly on the dress, and form a hand- 
some trimming. 

English hats of grey beaver are very generally adopted this 
year; they have the advantage, independent of very fine work, 
of being proof against all weathers, and of enduring the heaviest 
rains, without being injured. Nothing is more elegant or dis- 
tinguished than the large plumes of weeping willow, plain and 
fringed; these plumes, which are very much ornamented, are 
placed on hats of rice-straw or crape, to which very often no 
loops are attached, thereby certifying that they can only be 
worn in grand toilet. ‘These plumes are shaded, and mark all 
the gradations of a colour, such as form the deep blue, to the 
most tender shade, from orange-colour to that of jonquil: the 
latter are the prettiest. We have been much pleased with a very 
pretty hat of rice-straw, ornamented with a demi-crown of large 
green leaves, formed by ribands of satin and gauze; these leaves 
were surrounded by a small roll of marabouts. This demi- 
crown was placed very high on one side of the head; on the 
opposite side, on the brims, were fastened three of the same 
leaves, forming a very graceful bouquet. The ribands of green 
gauze were knit with white. On some straw hats, the only 
ornament is a single bouquet, which, fastened at the side, quite 
at the top of the head, falls in the form of an esprit over the 
brim. The top of the bouquet is formed by sgme large roses 
retaining long branches of foliage, which ought to have exactly 
the effect of the tail of a bird-of-paradise. No riband is placed 
above the hat; merely the knots under the brim, which are indis- 
pensable. Aigrettes, which fourm one of the prettiest ornaments 
for all kinds of bonnets, have undergone some change: the new- 


est and the most distinguished are flat and open, in the shape of - 
a fan. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





“THE RED FINGER.” 
A Legend. 








The Subject from the Tale of “‘ The Betrothed.” 


-_—__ 


‘¢ Batprick! will nothing thy compassion move? 
Behold thy wife a suppliant at thy feet! 

If e’er thou didst the wretched Vauda love, y 
Grant her the boon for which she doth intreat. 


i 
. 
bt 
it 


“‘ Ah! no; too plainly by thy frowns, I see, 
Husband inhuman! that my death’s decreed ; 

Baldrick, with sorrow thou shall think on me, 
And Heaven itself avenge the dreadful deed !” 


Two years had rolled away since they were wed, 
And now some newer beauty met his eye ; 
And Baldrick, by unhallowed passion led, 
All reckless, doomed his former love to die. 


Two ready slaves their chief’s stern call attend : 
‘* Away,” he said, “ ere yet the moon hath run 
Her destined course, your secret footsteps bend 
To Vauda’s hall, and see the deed be done. 


“ Hence, haste away; and here, in token, bring, 
That swift obedience follows my command, 
From off her finger that too fata] ring 
That plighted mine to her so faithless hand.” 





Dark, mournful ivy tresses dimly veil 

The lattice where apart, in grief alone, 
The hapless lady told her plaintive tale, 

To every pitying star in heaven that shone. 
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But vain each hope, and vain each mute appeal ; 
O’er the pale moon the clouds are hurrying fast: 
Into her room the hardened ruffians steal 
One shriek—another—yet again—tis past! 


But fondly clung the fated ring she wore, 
Nor force, nor wile could loose it thence, or break, 
Till the slim finger from the hand they tore, 
And to their chief the reeking token take. 


It needed not their errand should be told : 
There came a misty form along the vale, 
Her garments floating white in many a fold, 

Her fair hair streaming wildly on the gale. 


The vision onward sped ; and nearer drew 

To where stern Baldrick stalked in gloomy mood; 
On it one wild, terrific glance he threw ; 

Then, speechless, fixed in freezing horror, stood. 


“ Baldrick attend!” the spectre wildly cried, 
“ Since, impious man, I died at thy decree, 
At heaven’s behest I come, thy murdered bride, 
To tell the dark tale of thy destiny. 


‘* For this foul deed thou art accurst in heaven, 
Nor happiness, nor peace, thy soul shall know; 

Uncheered thy heart by hope to be forgiven, 
Through a long life of infamy and woe. 


“ Accurst art thou on earth, a wanderer thou, 
A nameless, unconnected thing forlorn ; 
Thy crimes indelibly shall brand thy brow, 
And stamp thee for man’s hatred and his scorn. 


“‘ And thou shalt loathe thyself, and ceaseless roain 
Through every clime for happiness to try ; 
Doomed jn no land on earth to find a home, 
The phantom ever thy embrace shall fly. 


“ With never-ceasing sorrow shalt thou dwell ; 
Remorse shall gnaw thy heart, and grief consume ; 

Thine own dark soul shall be thine earthly hell, 
Till fell despair shall hurl thee to the tomb. 
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“ My dying groan shall vibrate on thine ear, 
My torm be ever visible to thee ; 

Thy heart appall’d shall shrink with guilty fear, 
Remembered and avenged shall Vauida be.” 


She said, and with that hand yet dved in red, 
On his pale brow the trembling miscreant crossed ; 
Then, with a shriek,} on wings of wind she fled, 
And mingliog with the air her form was lost. 
E. M.S. 





TO AN ECHO. F 
’ AAAS 
: 


Spirit of air, who lov’st todweH . 
Lone in the mountain cave, 

Yet once again awake, and tell 
Thy legends of the brave! 


I love to hear thy mystic hymn, 
Thy murmur in the blast, 

Caught fitful, like a curtain dim, 
Drawn ’twixt us and the past! 


And as thy whisper, mournfully 
Floats down the haunted brae, 

[ love to dream its tale might be 
Some ancient roundelay. 


For thou wert in the olden day, 4 
A wanderer of the hill; 

Ages from earth have passed away, 
But thou remainest still. 





The pastime of the perished hour, 
The lay of hall and shrine ; 

Legend of camp and lady’s bower, 
What lip can tell like thine! i! 


Wizard, awake! the moon is up; 
Night reigns o’er land and sea ;— 

Would I were a fay to pledge a cup 
Of starlight dew with thee! 
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I’d steal an offering from the lid 


Pai 
: ‘ . . 
ee? Of the pale pilgrim moon; 
| | And the purest breeze that basks amid 
1 Young flow’rs, should win my boon! 
2 | But thou hast answered many a call, 


i And yet may’st answer mine; 
I bend a votary in thy hall, 
; The offering be thine! 
* Spirit of air, who lov’st to dwell 
Lone in the mountain shed ; 
Yet once again awake, and tell 
Thy legends of the dead! 
ANNETTE TuRNER. 


THE DEAD INFANT. 


Tuey laid her on her little bed, 
Methought, in gentle sleep: 

But when I found her soul was gone, 
I turned aside to weep. 

Her dark blue eyes of vivid hue, 
Were closed and stilled in death : 

Why did the spoiler visit thee, 
And stop thy infant breath ? 





Not long, didst thou enjoy, sweet babe, 
The sun, and air, and light; 

Scarce had thine eyes beheld the moon, 
Than they were sealed in night. 

But still there is another world, 
Where infant souls may flee ; 

Where tears and sorrow are unknown. 

Sweet babe, I envy thee. 
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THE TIME FOR THOUGHT. 


Dortu the bee delight him more 
From his honied hive to fly, 
As along heaven’s morning floor 

Dawn comes forth so silently, 


Than the bard, bis nook of dreams, 
In some little twilight room, 

To leave, what time the amber streams 
Ripple in the evening gloom? 


Sweet it is to bare the brow 
To the dews and winds of night, 
When the earth is still below, 
When above the stars are bright. 


When the distant city’s din 
Fainter every moment grows, 

And nodding sleep is throned within 
Ten thousand fanes in dusky rows ; 


Then, oh then, ’tis sweet to rove 
By the stream and by the brake, 
Dreaming o’er your youthful love, 
Rousing thoughts which seldom wake : 


While, perchance, the nightly bird, 
From her painful throne of thorn, 

Is chanting her lone ditty, heard 
Sweeter than the perfumed morn. 


And fancy’s ear, in every note 

Doth catch the mingling voice of time, 
Telling that the same did float 

Of old in the sweet Attic clime, 


Where wandered oft Electra’s bard, 
By llyssus’ winding wave, 

Or sat him on the dewy sward,— 
Perchance some ancient hero’s grave.— 





-_ 
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To drink the round which night doth boast, 
And stop her dusky steed, to hear: 

Nor does our bleak and broken coast 
Want this magic of the ear. 











Silence, too, itself is sweet, _ 
While we read the storied sky; 
And watch the mighty hunter’s feet, 

Trace their old round quietly: 


There Andromeda for ever 
Rescued sits, a peerless maid; 
There cold Synthia’s diamond quiver 
Doth the shades of heaven invade. 


All I think, and all I see, 
On the cloudy brow of night, 
Makes the midnight hour to me 
Dear as dawning’s golden light: 
For then I stand beside the throne 
Of Mind, and make its store my own. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rosella’s Continuation of her Narzative, has been received.—We will take her 
proposition into consideration ; and communicate with her, as before. 


A. B.’s proposition is, in substance, that of many others; but many difficulties 
lie in the way of our acceding to it.—Several schemes of a directly different kind 
have also been offered to our attention, with great earnestness; but all we. 
promise is, that whatever is practicable will meet our attention and final adoption. 


An Adventure, by P. P. is received: and will, probably, be inserted. 

The Writer of “ Prejudice and Principle,” will hear from us privately em the 
subject of her last letter within a few days. 

Poetry by L. M. D.—M. L. R. and L. W. J. will be inserted. 

“* Life and its Uncertainties,” by X. is received, and will, probably, be inserted. 


THE PRIZE OF FIFTY GUINEAS 


Offered in the January number of the present year’s Museum, for “ The Best View 
of the History, Geography, Moral, Political, and Civil State of Ancient and Modern 
Africa,” is awarded to D. D. This interesting work will be commenced in our next 
number. 
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